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= Pete Manning, ship’slookout, knows 
that sharp, brightly illuminated 
ge means a Jap sub—preparing to attack his 
ious cargo of war materials. Now the entire 
yoy goes into action to fend off this steel 
k—warned in time—because a man’s trained 
can reach miles across the water and sight a 
t of steel above the waves. 
oducing binoculars, the world’s finest in per- 
hance, is only one of the wartime jobs at 
ch & Lomb. Because this war is so clearly an 
ical” war, the other sighting instruments— 
¢ finders, anti-aircraft height finders and gun 


d 


“Conning Tower! Broad on the Starboard Beam”’ 


telescopes—are also pouring out of the Bausch & 
Lomb factories in huge quantities. Today on many 
fronts Bausch & Lomb is devoting the “know how” 
learned through years of precise optical pro- 
duction to the preservation of American freedom. 
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SANCTUARIES 


Here is a conservation idea 


with post-war possibilities— 
but why not begin now, on 
your own stream, in your own 


community? 


By Len Hofmann 


President, Indiana Division, 
Izaak Walton League of America 


ATURE offers few more beauti- 

ful scenes than that of a stream 
whose banks are crowded with grasses 
and wild flowers in the open spaces, or 
whose waters ripple under the cool 
shadows cast by trees. Stream banks 
have long been the favorite haunt of 
men and birds, and of many small 
creatures that live in or near the 
water. But, as every conservationist 
and sanctuary-maker knows, such 
haunts are now too few and far be- 
tween, and must be restored, not only 
in the name of beauty but in the name 
of soil science. Beauty and conserva- 
tion both depend upon the natural 
vegetation that holds back the good 
earth and prevents it from washing 
away and from clogging up the water- 
ways of the nation with life-destroy- 
ing silt. 

Determination to save the soil, to 
save Our streams, to save our wildlife 
gained much headway in past years, 
but the post-war world promises to do 
something about it. Warren Chase, 
my good friend of the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, visualizes a future 
world entirely different from that 
which followed the first World War: 


Photographs by Eliot Porter 


In marshy spots near stream banks grow the 
tattails—perfect nesting sites for redwings. 
Male redwing at left; female at right. 
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“The increase in air travel .. . will 
help focus the attention of the people 
of this country on land and the ero- 
sion problem. 

“Raw, unproductive areas that are 
no longer useful for food production 
are quickly evident to all air travelers. 
Streams flowing yellow with mud and 
silt from upland fields and gullies are 
brought like magic before the eyes 
of businessmen, statesmen, professors 
and generals who travel by rail or air. 


The treatment of 
stream sides is simple 
and inexpensive, Wil- 
low poles and cut- 
tings are the first 
step. Then nature 
goes to work and in 
three years the trans- 
formation shown 
above has been ac 
complished . . . the 
stream running clear 
and cool, its banks 
providing shade for 
stream, nesting cover 
and food for birds. 


“Soldiers flying over other conti- 
nents in their fighting machines are 
brought face to face with the scars on 
the land. They will learn to appreciate 
the value of topsoil and will recognize 
the part good land management plays 
in keeping a nation prosperous. They 
will be interested, when they return, 
in seeing that their own country has 
clear streams, healthy woodlands and 
productive croplands that wil! help 
keep the peace they have won. The} 
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will realize that all of the apparently 
unrelated conservation activities fit 
together just as does a perfectly cut 
jigsaw puzzle when it is finally put 


together.” 

[he post-war possibilities for con- 
servation are indeed tremendous, the 
field for improvement limited only by 
our vision. And in the case of streams, 
Mr. Chase and other biologists con- 
tend that we can make them better 
than they were originally. Visionary? 
Not at all. Presumptuous to attempt 
the betterment of nature’s handiwork? 
No, indeed. We shall simply be lend- 
ing nature a hand. 

It is with this objective in mind that 
we propose, as a key piece of our nat- 


Indian Creek in Iowa 
was slowly but surely 
washing away this 
high bank at the left 
of the stream, but see 
what has happened 
in just a few years 
with the proper 
treatment. This lux- 
uriant growth of trees 
and shrubs is saving 
the soil and provid- 
ing splendid wildlife 
habitat. 

All stream-bank photo- 
graphs with this article by 
Soil Conservation Service. 


ural resource jigsaw pattern, a plan 
of stream-bank plantings—call them 
stream-side sanctuaries, stream-side 
forests, recreational areas, or what you 
will. Their benefits will be so far- 
reaching as to be almost incredible. 
An analysis of these effects is truly an 
adventure in ecology. So, let’s exam- 
ine the possibilities. 

The entire nation is the field of 
operation—the “demonstration area.” 
In every state there are streams whose 
banks have been denuded not only of 
trees, but of almost every form of veg- 
etation; streams whose banks are un- 
der-cut and eroded, gullying deeper 
and farther back into the fields with 
every rain; banks that are barren, sun- 


This channel in Gem County, Idaho, was constructed by CCC labor in 1935 to divert 
water from crop lands which were being eroded by spring floods. The crop land on 
left-hand side of channel was not damaged by the spring run-off of 1937, after rip- 


rap work done by WPA labor in 1936. Tree plantings were made in 1938 and protected 
with a fence. Lycium, golden willow, honeysuckle, grape, honey locust, black locust, 
Russian olive, black walnut and apple were included in the stream-bank planting. 
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baked, providing neither food nor 
cover for bird, mammal or fish life— 
true biological deserts. In many states, 
“spoil banks” line the creeks and 
rivers—monuments to the dredging 
contractors. Aquatic values in the 
stream, habitats along the stream, 
have been destroyed. The streams run 
red, brown, yellow—according to the 
nature of the topsoil which is being 
washed away. 

And in the stream itself? No vege- 
tation can survive without the sun- 
light which is now too often blacked 
out by silt. Even the lowly aquatic in- 
sects, food for fish and for birds, dis- 
appear, their eggs smothered in de- 
posits of silt. 

But the cost of correction? Low— 
in proportion to the results to be 
achieved. Labor costs can be sustained 
in an after-the-war public works pro- 
gram, the agency to be patterned after 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, Can 
you imagine money spent more wisely, 
for more lasting benefit for all the 


people, than in a nation-wide net- 
work of stream-side forests? 


You need not take the word “for- 
ests” too literally. In many instances, 
plantings of certain grasses, and of 
small trees and shrubs, will accomplish 
the desired results. The nature and 
condition of the land, the type of 
stream and the area to be treated. 
will determine the kind of planting 
necessary. 

In considering. the mechanics of 
such a project, you will not arbi- 
trarily say: “Plant twenty-five feet to 
trees,” or “Plant a five hundred-foot 
strip to trees.” You will visualize, 
rather, a strip or border of trees and 
shrubs of varying widths. If you en- 
counter a big stretch of marsh-land 
in one area, you will let it remain as 
marsh-land; some spots should be left 
as they are. 


Let us examine, however, some of 
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the values to be created and see if we 
are on our way toward better-than- 
ever streams. 

Suppose we plant hazel-nut, red 
osier and flowering dogwood, service- 
berry, hawthorns, black haw and wild 
cherries along with merchantable tim- 
ber? Areas so planted will be eagerly 
sought by game birds, songbirds, 
waterfowl; by small game animals and 
fur-bearers. 

If you want an example, let me tell 
you about one which is within five 
minutes’ drive of our city of South 
Bend. The scene is Judie Creek, once 
au beautiful stream throughout its 
length. Its upper reaches present a 
scene of desolation, with spoil banks 
of gravel ten and twelve feet high laid 
waste by dredging contractors, barren 
of fish life, deserted by birds. But in 
the lower stretches, near the creek 
mouth, in an area of about a hundred 
acres, we have made a _ stream-side 
sanctuary. Here there are more than 
seventy species of trees and shrubs, and 
when our three-year planting program 
is completed, we will have included 
every species native to Indiana. The 
muskrats have already staged a come- 
back; raccoons, opossums and squir- 
rels are becoming more numerous; 
mallards and woodcock are nesting; 
songbirds and marsh-birds occur in 
profusion. 

Another good demonstration occurs 
in front of my home on the St. Joseph 
River in downtown South Bend. For 
a distance of three city blocks on “our 
side” of the river is a border of trees 
and shrubs that somehow escaped de- 
struction in the development of the 
city; the opposite bank is “developed.” 
On our side is a fine stand of old syca- 
mores, elms, willows and maples, with 
a varied mixture of smaller trees, 
shrubs and vines—mulberries, honey- 
suckle, wild grape and so on. The op- 
posite bank is nothing more than an 


In Vermont, the Winooski River was in deplorable condition after the floods of 1936, 
and adjoining lands became more endangered with every rainfall. Photograph 
below was taken two years later, after willows had been planted to hold the soil. 
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elaborate stone wall—lined with con- 
crete “bleachers” used each Memorial 
Day by spectators at outboard motor 
races. Undoubtedly, this is a “higher 
use!” But we'll take the year round 
enjoyment of birds that stay in our 
downtown stream-side forest or 
stream-side sanctuary, small as it is. 
This year we have had as residents or 
visitors, Bohemian waxwings, flickers, 
blue jays, Baltimore orioles, catbirds, 
brown thrashers, white-throated, song, 
fox and vesper sparrows, juncos, brown 
creepers, downy and hairy woodpeck- 
ers, cardinals, ruby- and golden- 
crowned kinglets, towhees, house 
wrens, myrtle warblers, the usual pop- 
ulation of mourning doves, robins, 
house sparrows, starlings and—a most 
unusual experience—hermit thrushes! 
And this, only a stone’s throw from 
the business section of the city! Ex- 
cept for the hermit thrushes, nothing 


extraordinary — yet twelve-power bi- 
noculars fail to reveal any sign of 
bird life on the developed side! 

But what of other values from our 
better-than-ever streams? Let us con- 
sider the improvements to the stream 
itself, and to the adjoining lands. 
These are far-reaching indeed. 

Stream erosion will gradually be 
brought under control. Shrubby wil- 
lows will bend with the current and 
shingle the stream-bank with protec- 
tive cover. The gullying of sloping 
fields will be retarded by this barrier 
which traps the topsoil, allowing rain- 
fall to run off slowly by percolation 
and seepage through the mulch formed 
by the leaves, litter and roots of 
growing trees. ‘True, a belt of trees 
and shrubs only catches and retains 
the soil; it does not prevent formation 
of gullies. Supplementary control mea- 
sures are required in certain situations, 


And look at it now! Vegetation has become well established in com- 
paratively few years. Everyone benefits from this type of constructive 


work, assisting nature and using the materials provided by nature. 
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such as the use of woven wire, post 
row, concrete, rubble, brush or basket 
dams in existing gullies. As the gullies 
come under control, they need no 
longer be scars but become instead ex- 
cellent run-ways for game birds and 
small animals when planted with the 
proper types of grasses or legumes. 

Stream-bank vegetation not only 
holds the soil but checks the run-off 
of falling rain. The canopy of leaves 
intercepts the beating force of the 
rain, while the root systems bind the 
soil, and together with the decaying 
leaves, create a spongelike condition 
which absorbs the water. Thus, more 
uniform water levels will be main- 
tained throughout the year, and we 
shall, in time, see a reduction of those 
conditions which bring roaring floods 
in the spring but a mere trickle in 
the summer. Water tables will gradu- 
ally rise to normal levels. ‘This cannot 
be accomplished over night, but the 
comparatively brief period of ten years 
will bring surprising results. More 
uniform temperature (cooler through- 
out the spring and summer) is also 
characteristic of forest-bordered 
streams. 

Because trees and shrubs are so ef- 
fective in controlling erosion, they are 
too often thought of as our last line of 
defense, a last resort when land seems 
beyond redemption or reclamation for 
more profitable uses. But we must not 
overlook the eventual value of trees 
as merchantable timber. There are 
many cases where scientific analysis 
will reveal tree-raising to be the most 
profitable land use. Careful, scientific 
harvesting of the tree crop will provide 
an income to the land owner, while 
at the same time allowing for per- 
petual reproduction and for the con- 
servation of soil, water and wildlife. 

Lest you be inclined to question the 
value of such narrow strips of timber- 
land, it is well to point out that, in 


the immediate vicinity of South Bend, 
the small farm woodlots of three coun- 
ties are contributing timber today at 
the rate of 100,000 board feet of sawed 
lumber daily. Duplicate this in count- 
less stream-side timberlots throughout 
the nation, and post-war replenish- 
ment problems will be easy. 

Aside from the already enumerated 
“dollars and cents” economic benefits 
of stream-side planting, I'll venture to 
predict that the creation of improved 
environment for birds, fish and other 
animal life will be self-liquidating 
within a reasonable number of years 
through the savings effected by lessen- 
ing the need for artificial propa- 
gation. 

And last, but not least, among the 
important values of stream-side for- 
ests are the recreational possibilities. 
They can be accessible to all, and a 
real boon to the city man who will 
be able to enjoy the beauty of birds 
and trees and wild flowers on the 
banks of a stream close to the heart 
of the city. 

Considered from every angle, there 
are few undertakings that would sug- 
gest themselves for more serious con- 
sideration in our post-war planning 
than this program for the improve- 
ment of streams and stream-sides. At 
comparatively little cost, we shall be 
on our way toward the correction of 
many of our land and water manage- 
ment problems, and we shall be work- 
ing from the right rather than from 
the wrong end, as we have so olten 
done in the past. 

The Soil Conservation Service has 
the blueprint, the “know how,” to 
put a big conservation corps at work 
on streams and stream-banks through- 
out the land. And, what is more, they 
have progressed well beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. They know that this 
is not an impossible dream but good, 
sound business. 
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THE BACHMAN’S SPARROW 


By William J. Calvert, Jr. 


OWARDS the east, on a cool, 

crisp, still March evening, in ab- 
solutely transparent air, a woods-en- 
circled field, and back of the woods a 
high, winter-dark ridge. Underfoot, 
damp ploughed land untouched for 
months, separated from the highway 
by tall grass, clumped trees and bushes, 
and the rutted, muddy remains of 
the old road parallel to the new. 
Venus glows still high in the west, 
and over the ridge hangs the newly 
risen moon, yellowish white. Against 
the empty eastern sky the pines are 
blackening silhouettes. 

A stillness of sound as of air, em- 
phasized by an occasional zhoree, or 
by the distant falling accelerando of 
a field sparrow. In this suspension of 
existence rises a magic music, increas- 
ing to distinctness, from a singer that 
is part of the silhouette of a pine. He 
sings in a key of ecstatic sweetness, 
alone for a while, then is echoed by 
a second kindred singer. In between 
bars, he lends attentive ear. He is 
lured away, borne toward the second 
singer in invisible flight, pausing to 
sing now from a bush, now from a 
pine, now from an _ undetermined 
perch beyond the pine-copse. The 
music grows fainter, fainter, but re- 
mains always clear; grace-notes fade 
first, then the softer shorter notes, 
then no more than a whisper, “the 
horns of Elfland faintly blowing.” 

The concert starts when twilight is 
yet glowing and continues until the 
light fulls to a near blackness. Four 
birds sing in three clumps of pines 
forming an isosceles triangle of the 
dimensions of about one hundred 
yards. They sing to each other, ap- 
parently, pausing to listen, or bandy- 
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ing themes about, or occasionally talk- 
ing all together like excited conver- 
sationalists. Never in nervous strain 
or hurry, but in serene ecstasy .. . 

A cool wind-washed morning, the 
sun an hour high, and a white dusti- 
ness in the air. The field beyond Mar- 
tin’s woods, floored with broom sedge 
of a tawny yellow, soft and yielding 
to the slight wind, and clinging to the 
mammary curves of the hills. Scat- 
tered here and there an individual 
shortleaf pine of tarnished green and 
a few twisted trees, unfoliaged and 
dark, betraying their skeletal archi- 
tecture. The field bordered on every 
side by walls of pines and deciduous 
trees that blur the green of the pines. 
The tapping of a distant woodpecker 
and the instantaneous warble of a 
field sparrow. Then silence. Then the 
answering duet of two Bachman’s 
sparrows, continued and leisurely, but 
lonely in the removed space and in 
the marble-white light. They sing to 
each other or to themselves. The hu- 
man listener is an intruder, a breaker 
upon privacy. The songs forlornly fail 
to fill the space, but the singers are 
unconcerned, 

So much for the listener. 

The bird has a different point of 
view. He lives where his food and nest 
come most easily, and he sings not too 
far from them both. Always pines, 
always grass. But it may be an open 
field with pines thrown carelessly 
about, or thick-growing pines with 
grass at their feet. His song echoes 
most often across half-and-half coun- 
try, neither thoroughly woods nor 
fields. But it purls through forested 
aisles, mingled with the lisp of prairie 
warblers, the tinkle of pine warblers, 


the exclamations of the red-eye, the 
shout of the chat. It is most beautiful 
when unaccompanied, when one is at 
liberty uninterruptedly to listen for 
the next exquisite variation, and to 
conceive the aria as a whole. It is best 
in early spring, when nature is as 
fresh and unspoiled as the voice, be- 
fore the sophistication of summer has 
dulled the palate for simplicity. 

I'he Bachman is uneccentric in his 
singing period. He commences, after 
a warm winter, sometimes in late Feb- 
ruary; but he normally waits until the 
first week in March. Through March 
and April he continues unabated, 
then rests most of May, and resumes 
at white heat throughout June and 
into July. I have recorded him as late 
as September 21; then, and the week 
before, it was a young bird, apparent- 
ly, practicing for the next spring. The 
spring song is ample, eager, infinitely 
various, the overflow of youthful zest 
and inventiveness. In hot weather in- 
vention lags, the song tends to a set 
pattern, to the verge of monotony. 
The vernal bird is the great musician 
and composer. 

Ihe abundance of the singing va- 
ries, of course, with the abundance of 
the sparrow, and this has varied strik- 
ingly in the past few years. During the 
bitter winter weather of early 1940, 
when a heavy snow lay for two weeks 
on field and woods, and temperatures 
dropped chronically to zero and be- 
low, the shy being almost disappeared. 
During the following spring I failed 
to discover him, either in the field be- 
yond Martin’s woods, in the upstream 
region past Nisbet’s Lake, or among 
the hills above Ohatchie Creek. A 
solitary singer appeared, at the nadir 
of my despair, in a new location to- 
ward Chimney Peak; but during the 
summer I found no other. Next 
spring, however, there were half a 
dozen nesting pairs, and in the spring 


of 1943 the bird was as abundant is 
ever before. 

The singer, for all his shyness, may 
occasionally be watched in action. He 
sings with his head thrown back on 
his shoulders, his face turned toward 
heaven. The outburst over after two 
or several seconds, he retires into him- 
self to throw his bill heavenward as 
he utters his next phrase. At the be- 
ginning, he may rise from the ground 
to a blackberry bush and thence to a 
pine branch. And as he tires, he drops 
back to earth into a brush pile, tak- 
ing in his surroundings with pivoting 
head and cautious eye, until a new fit 
of enthusiasm draws him skyward. 
While he is perched, however, he 
moves hardly more vigorously than 
the tree he occupies. He must be 
judged by his song. 

The musician owes much to his 
voice. For so tiny a performer, it is 
of extraordinary range and flexibility. 
He sings legato, staccato, pizzicato. 
His tone is throaty, or blurred, or 
buzzed, or pure and mellifluous. He 
manages without effort a held note, 
tremolo, or repetition; and his trill is 
perhaps the most perfect in birddom. 
The voice is marvelously sweet and 
clear, yet capable of enormous leaps 
with complete accuracy of tone. For 
mere acrobatics, were there no music 
present, the performance would be 
astonishing. But the voice is an instru- 
ment, not an end, The virtuosity is 
that of a great composer who bends all 
contradictory matter to the ultimate 
harmony of his entire theme. 

It is as a great composer, above all, 
that the little sparrow must be ccle- 
brated, one of the greatest of creators 
in the realm of sound. In the tiny 
atom that is his brain, occur musical 
thoughts of surpassing originality and 
perfection. He combines in his chant 
the grave and the gay, continuity and 
variety, the assuredness of tradition 
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and the freedom of the individual; in 
summary, the controlling attributes 
of surprise and satisfaction. 

But lest we speak too abstractly, let 
us consider some actual records. These 
must be taken for what they are, re- 
cordings made on the field, as rapidly 
as possible but leaving a percentage 
of the phrases out, and _ stressing 
variety rather than uniformity. In 
rhythm and interval, however, the rec- 
ords are accurate, and each line repre- 
sents the singing of an individual, in 
the order given. The pitch, while 
approximating that of the field spar- 
row, may drop or rise a full octave. 

In the recordings to follow I have 
used lines joining the notes to indi- 
cate unbroken slides. A curved line 
preceding a note indicates a grace- 
note, and a similar line after it, a 
succeeding slide up or down. Though 
transposing a bird’s song to our musi- 
cal scale is always an approximation, 
the Bachman’s song can be repre- 
sented very closely indeed. 

The theme or continuity of the 
song, that which gives it its character, 
is simple in structure: a long sustained 


note followed by a tremolo (A), or 
repetition (B), or trill (C), and form- 
ing with it a simple but pure har- 
mony. The sustained note may be fol- 
lowed by a second before the trill or 
repetition (D), or the simpler combi- 
nation may be doubled without pause 
(E), or the trill may rarely precede 
the sustained note (F), or the basic 
structure may be otherwise elaborated 
(G). All this music—A, B and C, in 
an ordinary concert, far outnumber 
all other phrasings—is of a similar 
character: quiet, calm, deliberate, 
simply harmonious and wonderfully 
tuneful. H, however, is of another dis- 
position; it is rapid, bounding, and 
somewhat muddy in tone and _ har- 
mony. H is, in fact, out of place in 
this instance, for it should have intro- 
duced the serener music. 

To be present at the opening of a 
Bachman’s concert is an unforgettable 
experience. The listener, if nearby, 
can hardly fail to be startled, After a 
warning chkp or two, or with no 
warning, the warble bursts on the ear 
like a sudden thunderstorm, from 
some close weed-thicket or small lo- 
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blolly. ‘The crescendo of sound, from 
so small a bird, is a thing of power 
and passion, the expression of frenetic 
and uncontrollable excitement, a veri- 
table explosion of emotion. It gathers 
speed breathlessly, and climaxes in a 
presto. Then, practically without a 
break, the artist shifts into the undis- 
turbed sweetness of his prolonged 
singing. The explosion has offered 
sufficient vent to the violence of the 
singer's feelings, but the emotions of 
the listener have hardly time in which 
to adjust themselves to the swift trans- 
formation of mood. 

Three versions of the introduction, 
which contrasts so extravagantly with 
the remainder of the singing, are 
shown at top of this page. 

Of the three, / is obviously like H 
and it is a gay but loose-stringed 
allegro vivace, like the bush clattering 
of the white-throat; but it quickly 
tightens into the main theme at J. 
The chi-chi-chi-cheee rhythm domi- 
nates it, as it does 2 and 3; 2 is viva- 
cious, burbling, tuneless, toneless, but 
powerfully rhythmical; 3, the longest, 
shows the whole gamut of the intro- 
duction: the rapid crescendo-accele- 
rando, the chi-chi-chi-cheee rhythm— 
the rhythm motif of the Fifth Sym- 
phony—and the transition to the body 
of the concert. 


(kK) 


One more opening and then we 
shall have done with openings. The 
opening shown at bottom of this page, 
more elaborate even than 3, has the 
general characteristics of the bird's 
nervous, impetuous, and climactic be- 
ginning. 

The whole burst is less definite than 
our record makes it appear. K is not 
representable on the musical staff. It 
consists in the gradual unfolding of 
sound: a combined accelerando and 
crescendo on a single note, if we can 
call “single” a note in which bill, 
tongue, throat, and indeed the whole 
body take part in uttering. At forte 
(L), the tone rises by a succession of 
hoarse held notes, and falls similarly; 
much like the vesper sparrow’s song 
in tone as well as in structure. This is 
followed by a short melodic phrase, 
and the songster launches upon his 
true song at M, abandoning the qual- 
ity of the vesper for his own unique 
style. 

Interspersed among the more con- 
ventional phrases, also, are placed lit- 
tle interludes, little tuneful inven- 
tions unrelated to the introduction or 
to anything but the bird’s immediate 
fancy, and commonly of a gay and 
whimsical nature. Though some may 
be elaborations of A, and hence akin 
to G, others are merely themselves, 
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to high tension, and for the audience, 
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A comparison of / and // is sug- 
gestive. Though taken several miles 
and four years apart, they are nearly 
identical in form. It is very unlikely 
that both are from the same bird, 
though the singer of // may be the 
son or grandson of the singer of /. 
Both birds, even in their apparent 
originality, draw on the vast reper- 
toire of their species, the deep reser- 
voir of their racial subconsciousness. 
As the outlines of the songs shift and 
twist and merge, the thirst and search 
for beauty, the impulsion toward a 
something at once within and beyond 
the individual and even the race, re- 
main the same. In that sense, the song 
we hear today “was heard in ancient 
days by emperor and clown.” Creator 
and receiver are eternally joined by 
the unbreakable ligature of beauty. 

These selections are but a small 
though characteristic portion of the 
number that have struck my aston- 
ished car in their so different context, 
a Puck or Ariel intruding into Pros- 
pero’s meditations. But the eventual 
effect is for the bird, perhaps, a relief 
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the calmer passages. The listener is, 
as it were, present every now and then 
at an act of creation, the fitting sur- 
prise that sets off the whole. 

Lest we have through analysis for- 
gotten by now the tenor, the “divine 
average,” of the Bachman’s singing, 
let me finish with the transcript from 
a single bird on a single morning. I 
was, in this instance, able to record 
almost all the songs sung within a 
period of ten minutes or so. Imagine 
yourself, as I was, in the cool fresh- 
ness of a piney wood, the blue sky in 
patches above, the air tingling the 
skin, and from the haziness or fuzz of 
a thin fog, this ringing music, partak- 
ing of the freshness of the air itself. All 
space is loud with it (see next page) . 

For so great a singer and so rich a 
personality, the Bachman’s sparrow 
has impressed himself on the general 
public surprisingly little. He is not 
only not a famous bird, he is barely 
known to the layman at all. He has 
no nicknames like the flicker or 
pileated woodpecker to attest his 
popularity, there are no tales told of 


him as of the mockingbird or the whip- 
poor-will, people do not recognize or 
even notice him when he sings. His 
name, though appropriately after the 
gentle friend of Audubon, is mean- 
ingless to the average bird student. 
Yet a wealth of names could be show- 
ered on him: the “southern vesper,” 
the “twilight sparrow,” the “hermit 


inconspicuous body. His one outlet is 
song. 

What that song costs him it is hard 
for us to understand. It is nearly im- 
possible for us comparatively enor. 
mous beings to realize the tremendous 
outburst of energy that this apparent- 
ly serene chant represents in such a 
diminutive creature. His song is a 
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sparrow” occur to me on the instant. 

The main reason for this neglect is 
undoubtedly the bird’s extreme shy- 
ness. He is seldom to be found sing- 
ing near any man’s house. When ap- 
proached, he becomes silent or flies 
away. He sings not for man but for 
himself, and man has repaid indiffer- 
ence with indifference. Yet no bird 
needs closer attention in order to be 
appreciated. His song makes no im- 
pression in a crowd. He is elbowed out 
by a tumult, as natural characters lose 
themselves in a drawing room. He 
asks stillness, peace, remoteness, that 
his quiet personality may assert itself. 
He refuses to intrude. 

Yet his resources of personality are 
inexhaustible. His song includes most 
of what is memorable in his brothers 
the white-throat, song, field, vesper 
and chipping sparrows. He can be suc- 
cessively or simultaneously reverent, 
whimsical, trusting, exuberant, con- 
templative, gay and vibrant with the 
mere joy of existence. But he has no 
chance for expression in his utterly 


shout, flung with the whole force of 
his body and nerves. Only when we are 
at arm’s length, from the beginning 
of his concert on, can we perceive that 
the bird’s outpouring is but over- 
whelming excitement  imperiously 
controlled. 

The Bachman’s sparrow is, without 
question in my opinion, the “South's 
sweetest singer.” The mocking-bird 
is epic and powerful, swift and 
varied; the wood thrush is serene, 
above earthly cares; the bluebird is 
loving but inexpert; even the Bewick’s 
wren is a bit hoarse. None of these 
would we call sweet in comparison 
with the Bachman’s absolute ecstasy 
of gentleness and love, sung to the 
still air, darkening after sunset, in a 
quiet field remote from distraction— 
love's answer to the approaching 
blackness, which it welcomes without 
fear. For with no touch of sentimen- 
talism, this music is in tune with the 
essence of things. It is Nature com- 
menting on herself, and telling her- 
self that all is good. 
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VALLEY of the BIRDS 


How seven acres of North Georgia 
landscape became a sanctuary 


By Sara Menaboni 


Photographs by Athos Menaboni 


OR some time I had surmised it. 

There came a day when I was cer- 
tain that St. Francis was smiling down 
upon us. 


VALLEY OF THE BIRDS 


My husband and I were walking 
down a country road, enjoying the 
contrast in color between the new 
green of the leaves and the red of the 


Woodland pathway from the house to the valley. 


clay banks, when the distress cries of 
a pair of cardinals drew us off into the 
thicket by the side of the road. There 
we so surprised a large, shiny black 
snake that it released its hold on a 
baby bird and slithered away. The 
desperate parents now began to swoop 
down about our heads as we gathered 
up and put back the frightened nes- 
tlings in the broken nest which we 
had tried to repair in our clumsy, hu- 
man way. We then walked off and 
watched from a distance until we saw 
the parent birds resume their feeding 
of the young. I knew that Athos was 
longing to become the foster-parent ol 
those tiny cardinals, but we had long 
ago learned to observe the rules and 
adopt only those baby birds that were 


truly orphans. 
We pushed on through wild bam- 


boo, alders and blackberries unti! we 
came to a little hidden valley that the 
thicket had screened from the road. 
A brook hugged the foot of the hill at 
one side and exposed some of the 
main roots of a magnificent beech 
tree. At the end of the clearing were 
eight or ten graceful dogwoods. Fring- 
ing the valley on the other side were 
more dogwoods, black gums, towering 
tulip poplars, and a beech whose 
branches reached down to touch the 
earth. We followed the brook along 
the edge of the valley, making new 
discoveries. ‘There were sourwoods, 
thick-branched hickories, white oaks 
and tall brown columns of pines; and 
there were dwarf buckeyes, euonymus, 
azaleas and bloodroot. Making a turn 
around the hill, we came upon an 
enormous granite boulder which 
looked age-old and dark against the 
delicate green of the plants. Beside it 
grew a large-leaved umbrella tree (a 
wild magnolia) , Athos’ favorite tree. 
We had found the grandeur that is in 
a Chinese painting, and we were awed 
and grateful. 

I have lived in Georgia all my 
life, but it was not until I began to 
explore the countryside with my artist- 
husband that my eyes were opened to 
all its beauties. Born in Italy, he had 
looked over the American landscape, 
before adopting Georgia as his perma- 
nent home. As we climbed up the hill, 
drinking in the beauty of everything 
from the smallest flower to the great- 
est tree, I knew we were sharing the 
same unspoken thought: “What a 
place to call your own!” 

From the hilltop, we could view the 
countryside for miles with its quilt- 
pattern of farms and woods. Judging 
by the size of the pines and dogwoods 
immediately about us, we estimated 
that the land where we stood, once 4 
farm, had been abandoned for at least 


forty or fifty years. Reclaimed by 
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trees, vines and thickets, it was now 
an ideal place for birds and other 
small creatures, and for any man who 
wanted to live in perfect harmony 
with them. This thought filled my 
mind as we made our way back to the 
road, and when we were clear of the 
bushes, I turned around to take one 
last lingering look at the green para- 
dise we were leaving. And there, on a 
tree, was a sign which read Seven 
Acres for Sale. “Athos, look! Do you 
suppose that we...” 

In a very few days that sign came 
down. The seven acres were no longer 
for sale, for they belonged to us—and 
the birds. We named the place Valle 
Ombrosa—Shady Valley. 

A couple of years before, birds, and 
a guiding Spirit, had made Athos 
change from a mural painter to a bird 
artist and in the change we had found 
the happiest years of our lives; now 
birds, and the guiding Spirit, had led 
us to the place that would be a sanc- 
tuary for birds and for us. 

First, we erected a high wire fence 
along the boundaries of our property. 
Then we made clearings here and 


there in the valley, because some birds 
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like an open space. We were careful 
to keep a plentiful supply of thicket 
for nesting, and to leave undisturbed 
the blackberries, huckleberries, poke- 
berries, wild grapes, sumac and other 
native plants that provided food. 
Alongside the fence we planted privet 
that, untrimmed, would provide good 
nesting places in spring, and _ berries 
for winter food. Fruit trees, figs and 
grapes were planted, not for us, but 
for the birds. At the far end of the 
valley, we made a pool. 

There were not many birds at Valle 
Ombrosa when, finally, our house was 
built and we moved in. The many 
empty gun shells which we picked up 
on our walks told the reason why, but 
we were confident that they would 
come. 

In the meantime, we had our hands 
full with the birds which we brought 
with us. It was not with intent to 
populate artificially Valle Ombrosa 


The entrance to the shady valley. 


The Canada geese made themselves at home immediately. 


that we brought wild turkeys, Canada 
geese, ducks and bob-whites with us, 
but, as a bird artist, Athos needed 
models for his work, and, of course, he 
had the necessary permits for keeping 
these birds in his possession. 

The geese made themselves at home 
immediately. They slid into the water, 
beating their wings and making great 
splashes. Then they began to preen 
and arrange their ruffled feathers, 
their long black necks bending over 
their backs. When they climbed out 
of the pool, they found food. We left 
them having a siesta, one sitting on 
the ground and the other standing on 
one leg, and with their heads tucked 
under their wings. We knew that they 
were content. 

The first morning after their ar- 
rival, they walked up the hill to the 
house of their own accord. They 
spent the day about us, muttering 
honk-honk in satisfaction. At dusk 


they returned to their pool, and this 
became their daily routine. 

As the season advanced, a new note 
came into the voice of the gander as 
he loudly called sweet nothings to the 
goose. They explored our acres for a 
nesting site and selected a place about 
fifty feet up the hill from the pool, 
and a radius of about a hundred feet 
around the nest became their exclu- 
sive territory. The gander protected 
this territory with a newly acquired 
belligerency. When any one ap 
proached, he ran forward with neck 
outstretched and head close to the 
ground, hissing like a snake or honk- 
ing stridently. Even Yama, our Irish 
setter puppy, and ordinarily the 
gander’s good friend, learned to keep 
a respectful distance. When nesting 
time was over, the geese again became 
docile pets that liked to keep us com- 
pany. 

The turkeys, however, reverted to 
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wildness when they came to their new 
home. They took to the hills and re- 
mained completely out of sight until 
we went to search for them. When we 
found them, we put them in a pen for 
a week, until they became accustomed 
to the new surroundings. Then they 
were released and seemed quite happy 
to remain near the house. The hen 
made a nest beside a fallen log in the 
thicket, and the gobblers roamed 
about near the house, strutting for 
our benefit, or teasing and frolicking 
with Yama. They took a daily stroll 
about Valle Ombrosa, always at the 
same hour and over the same route. 

Four mallards, which we had raised 
ourselves, were fearful of their new 
freedom at first and refused to venture 
away from the house. Yama was their 
one consolation. They tagged after 
him everywhere he went. When Yama 
stretched out in the shade, they dozed 
beside him or walked over him pull- 
ing his hair or nudging him to open 
his mouth so that they could peck in- 
side it. 

Having failed to coax the birds to 
the pool, we picked up the drake and 
three ducks and carried them there. 
They splashed and chased each other, 


but when we turned to go they wad- 
dled up the hill behind us, following 
Yama in single file. 

Our bob-whites readily settled down 
in their new home, and although the 
male busily protested to the world 
that this was his territory, it was not 
long before a covey of wild quail estab- 
lished themselves in our sanctuary. 

Just how news travels in the bird 
world I do not know, but, suddenly, 
we realized that Valle Ombrosa had 
been inspected and not found want- 
ing by the birds of north Georgia. 
One pair of Carolina wrens set up 
housekeeping under a pile of lumber, 
while another pair built a nest on a 
clay bank in the hole of an exposed 
tree root. Cardinals, towhees, wood 
thrushes, summer tanagers and white- 
eyed vireos were nesting with us, and 
woodpeckers—red-headed, red-bellied, 
downy, hairy and flickers—were much 
in evidence. The biggest thrill came 
the day I saw and heard, for the first 
time, the pileated woodpeckers as they 
came in galloping flight through the 
woods. A screech owl also found his 
way to the valley, for at night we 
heard his plaintive trembling notes. 

One day, after a strong shower and 


The first mallard ducklings at Valle Ombrosa went directly from their hidden nest to the brook. 
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high wind had subsided, Athos heard 
cries from the thicket—a kind of 
croaking that came insistently at re- 
peated intervals. Upon investigation, 
he found a baby cuckoo. The parent 
birds were nowhere to be found, so 
\thos brought the bird into the house 
to be raised. ‘To furnish it with 
enough live insects was a problem, but 
its trusting manner, while perched on 
our fingers, was reward enough for the 
time we spent in collecting food. After 
being released, the cuckoo stayed near 
the house for several weeks, having a 
favorite perch on a hickory beside our 
terrace. 


Autumn brought us flocks of cedar 
waxwings, robins and bluebirds that 
stripped our dozens of dogwoods ol 
their bright red berries. King!cts, 
sparrows, chickadees and warblers 
added to the numbers that made Valle 
Ombrosa actually crowded at times. 
We anticipated a winter shortage of 
food and erected a feeding station, 
but for several weeks no bird would 
go near it. Then one day a brave 
Carolina wren experimented on the 
suet. Then a female cardinal nibbled 
sunflower seeds; slate-colored juncos 
and white-throated sparrows tried the 
smaller seeds. Never again was the 
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Our two-year-old turkey gobbler, a typical show-off, struts as long as anyone will watch him. 


Another day, Athos chanced upon 
a male indigo bunting that could not 
fly. As he picked up the bird, another 
male darted madly at his hand. Evi- 
dently, this was a case of territorial 
intrusion, and soon afterwards we dis- 
covered the nest of the victorious bunt- 
ing in a thicket of wild bamboo. The 
injured bunting was put into a cage 
to recover from its battle-wounds, and 
then liberated, but in the meantime, 
our house was filled with song. 


feeding station without birds. 

Valle Ombrosa has become a sanc- 
tuary, filled with birds, in two short 
years. The figure of St. Francis, trom 
its niche on the wall of the house, 
looks down upon us, guarding and pro- 
tecting man and small creatures alike. 
I like to think that it was his spirit and 
a family of cardinals and, yes, even a 
black snake, that led us to this beau- 
tiful shady valley that has becom«, at 
once, our inspiration and our hme. 
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Who Knows all the Answers? 


Many facts await discovery — perhaps you 
will find the answers in your own back yard 
By George A. Petrides 


National Capital Parks 


HE amateur naturalist has always 
seemed to be, in my opinion, a 
very modest fellow who does not half 


appreciate his potential value to 
science. If you are a rank amateur, 
just beginning to watch the daily 
routine of a pair of robins that have 
set up housekeeping outside your win- 
dow, or to observe the habits of the 
dooryard chipmunk, you may not 
realize, at first, that your fun has in it 
the elemental stuff of science. “Sci- 
ence” and “research” may seem awe- 
inspiring words to the uninitiated, 
but they are only more pretentious 
ways of describing the fun of making 
and recording everyday observations. 

Field research—or exploration, to 
use a more glamorous term—does not 
depend on long and distant travels 
from home. The most exciting dis- 
coveries are to be made right under 
your nose—in your own back yard, lo- 
cal park, near-by woodland or any 
other plot of ground that is within 
easy walking distance of your home. 

Who knows the length of time, 
alter hatching, spent in the nest by 
young catbirds, mockingbirds or tit- 
mice? For how long after leaving the 
nest are the fledglings of many com- 
mon birds fed by the parents? What 
becomes of the young when they are 
just beginning to be grownup? How 
many survive? How faithful are in- 
dividual parent birds to each other? 
Do chipmunks undergo a true hiber- 
nation in your area? What is the 
period of the jumping 
Why are long-tailed shrews 


gestation 


morse? 
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so common in some areas and so 
scarce in others? These are questions 
to which any scientist would like the 
answers—and it is my guess that house- 
wives, mothers and other stay-at- 
homes are the people who will pro- 
vide us, finally, with this information. 

To know that I have good backing 
for my guess, you have only to recall 
the classic example of Margaret Morse 
Nice—housewife extraordinary who, 
after first observing song sparrows 
from the kitchen window, continued 
her observations until she discovered 
many facts of wide application previ- 
ously unknown to science—facts which 
in some cases corrected the statements 
that had already been made in ornith- 
ological literature; or to recall that 
R. M. Lockley, enthusiastic British 
amateur, has made a study of shear- 
waters that puts to shame many of the 
studies of professional ornithologists; 
or that Dorothy Richards, who re- 
ported her observations of beaver in 
the previous issue of this magazine, is 
well on her way to making a valuable 
amateur contribution. A well-known 
mammalogist tells me that, probably, 
she has spent more hours with beaver 
than any other person, living or dead, 
and that her observations are already 
vielding new information, as well as 
correcting previously supposed-to-be- 
true beaver facts. 

It is not difficult to start yourself 
out on the path to becoming an ad- 
vanced amateur, for there are many 
people to help you. Consult the prac- 
ticed amateurs in your own locality 


Olin Sewell Pettingill, Jr. 


A sight of an opossum family like this 
should be reward enough for any amateur! 


who have made a beginning in basic 
studies of bird and mammal popula- 
tions, their relationships to each other 
and to the environment. Consult the 
authorities at your local natural his- 
tory museum and professional field 
biologists of your state or national 
government. Park naturalists are to 
be found in many city and national 
parks who will help you get started in 
making your observations count for 
something, or help your nature or 
bird club initiate some project. 

Such projects might include the 
simple investigations that can be 
made with the help of color marking. 
Color marking of birds is done with 
dyes—colored feathers glued or “im- 


ped” to the plumage—or by colored 
celluloid leg bands so that individuals 
may be recognized at a distance. 
Studies of the size of territories, court- 
ship and mating habits, population 
composition, the relative dominance 
of individuals in flocks and other be- 
haviorisms can thus be accurately as 
certained. These factors, I believe, 
have been so studied in less than a 
score of American birds, yet can be 
applied easily by you right around 
your home. If you are interested in 
this, however, you should first secure 
the proper free permits from the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

If you feel the need of accomplish- 
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ing results more quickly, or of com- 
piling information that can be put to 
almost immediate use, you can help 
accumulate facts that will be of aid to 
recreational and educational workers 
in a particular locality. The basic 
need in this field is the check-list, such 
as we use here in the National Park 
Service in the Capital. This list is not 
a mere compendium of names but 
contains keys to bird nests and songs, 
shows which birds nest in the vicinity, 
and gives the beginnings of the nest- 
ing season, and migration dates. Your 
lists, modeled after ours, if you wish, 
can be distributed through your local 
city parks, through the schools and 
through church organizations that 
have nature-study groups. 

Or make a pictorial trail map that 
shows the locations of some of the 
more or less stable wildlife habitats 


and species, such as unusual trees, 
beaver dams, waterfowl feeding areas, 
songbird feeding stations or lookout 
points. Tree and shrub maps can be 
made of formal park areas, or of near- 
by recreation areas, with facts of in- 
terest about the plants printed on the 
reverse side. Further devices for the 
popularization of wildlife include 
guides to the tracks of local animals 
and birds, keys to the skulls of small 
mammals (to aid in owl-pellet exam- 
ination) and hints on the guiding of 
field trips. 

Other interesting facts to include 
are the animals that were native to 
your area before civilization changed 
the scene. Very few residents of the 
Capital, for example, are aware that 
the bison, elk, wolf, puma, marten 
and black bear once occurred here, 
providing the early colonists with 


Raccoons prefer the vicinity of streams, lakes or 
marshes and make their homes in hollow trees or logs. 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


food, clothing and revenue. Such lack 
of knowledge of original wildlife is 
widespread, yet the restocking policies 
of state and federal conservation agen- 
cies are often based upon reports of 
the species of wildlife once indigenous 
to a region. 

If you are searching for an interest- 
ing and useful project for an urban 
club, let me recommend an “island” 
study area as one that will appeal to 
the imagination of all members. A 
study area can be an actual island, or 
an island of vegetation surrounded by 
city homes and buildings, such as a 
park or an estate. 

Many such places exist in most 
large cities. In the heart of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for example, there is a 550- 
acre soldiers’ home where quail, natu- 
rally confined to the area, can become 
the study of a club or interested group 
of individuals. Here, the relation be- 
tween farming practices and abund- 
ance of quail can be determined. 
Many other factors that affect quail 
populations remain to be discovered. 
What a chance to study the relations 
of this sedentary species to its environ- 
ment! 

Park areas, especially, may be small, 
but typical of larger units and mam- 
mal enthusiasts can gain sound infor- 
mation on the home range, breeding 
habits and populations of rodents and 
insectivores. If large, wooded study 
areas are available, experiments can 
be carried on with both birds and 
mammals. ‘To start with, a relatively 
stable area, selected for development 
as a sanctuary, can be improved by 
the installation of nest boxes for song- 
birds, sparrow hawks, screech owls, 
wood ducks and other cavity nesters. 
Baited stations, surrounded by 


screened ashes or dust, can be studied 
for tracks of both birds and larger 


The deer or white-footed mouse eats seeds 
and grain, small nuts and dry vegetable food. 
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animals, while den boxes for raccoons, 
opossums, squirrels, deer mice and 
other animals can be provided if these 
species are present. The effects of 
these devices on bird and other ani- 
mal populations should be recorded 
through the years with the intention 
of developing plans of possible wide 
spread application in songbird and 
mammal management. 

Observations of mapped tree cavi- 
ties, too, to determine their use for 
nesting, hiding and roosting, and the 
succession of inhabitants, season after 
season, also may provide excellent in- 
formation on the management of 
wildlife—both in the wild and near 
our homes. In the Washington, D. C. 
region at least 25 species of birds and 
12 species of mammals (excluding 
bats) utilize tree cavities for some pur- 
pose. The amateur naturalist inter- 
ested in this problem should get some 
grand views of flying squirrels, rac- 
coons, opossums and other mammals 
in addition to sights of birds. Owl 
pellets can be collected from beneath 
roost sites. Examination of these prey 
remains often reveal the presence of 
rare small mammals long before they 
are taken in traps. 

In suburban and country areas, 
“islands” of pines, broom sedge, 
sphagnum moss or other animal habi- 
tats provide interesting study places. 

Census studies are also excellent 
projects for both individuals and 
groups. Natural areas of a stable type, 
undeveloped by den boxes or feeding 
trays, can be selected for census studies 
by those individuals or clubs desiring 
to participate in the regular Audubon 
Breeding-Bird Census and Christmas 
Census. In conducting a breeding- 
bird census, an area, preferably 10 
acies or more in size, and typical of a 
specific habitat, such as. mature wood- 


Does the parula nest only where beard 
“mosses” are present, as formerly believed? 


W'iO KNOWS ALL THE ANSWERS? 


Eliot Porter 
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land, cattail marsh, short-grass prairie, 
creosote-bush desert or buckbrush 
chaparral is selected, dominant plants 
are identified on a map which is 
sketched of the area, and then ob- 
servers cover the region completely 
every week during the breeding sea- 
son. The locations of singing male 
birds of each species, as well as actual 
nest sites, are marked on the map so 
that, at the end of the nesting season, 
the territory of each pair of birds 
has been outlined and exact data on 
breeding-bird populations for the par- 
ticular habitat and region have been 
collected. 

The Christmas Census requires less 
field work, yielding less exact, but 
nevertheless valuable, data. Between 
December 23 and 31 each year, ama- 
teur observers, all over the nation, set 
aside a day for field trips to their fa- 
vorite birding areas. Traveling singly 
or in small parties, they list the species 
and numbers of birds seen within a 
limited radius of the principal locality 
under observation. Weather condi- 


tions and the aggregate mileage (if 
there are several parties) traveled on 
foot, by 
recorded. 

When either, or both, of these 


automobile or boat are 


oes 


A study of waterfowl sex ratios is another worthwhile undertaking for the amateur. 


censuses are conducted annually over 
the same areas, extremely interesting 
facts of a quantitative and qualitative 
nature are obtained. During the forty- 
two years of the Christmas Census, 
changes in winter bird life have be- 
come evident for many regions. Some 
species have spread into new terri- 
tories, others have become absent, 
many have increased or decreased in 
less spectacular fashion, while the rec- 
ords of some birds show erratic irrup- 
tions and cyclic trends. 

A study of waterfowl sex ratios is 
another worth-while undertaking for 
the amateur. Counts, by amateur nat- 
uralists, of the numbers of ducks of 
each sex present in wintering flocks 
throughout the nation would soon 
give us the true facts regarding differ- 
ences by sex in the migration and dis- 
tribution of ducks, as well as the 
percentages of males and females oc- 
curring in each species. Records kept 
by months over a period of at least 
two years, even though the same area 
be censused repeatedly, would be most 
valuable and could be easily accumu- 
lated by clubs and individuals while 
on regular field trips. Data of local 
interest are available even before the 
two-year period is completed. 
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Send for Research Aids 


If you are interested in pursuing 
the subject of amateur research, send 
stamped addressed envelope to 
Audubon Magazine for list of read- 
ing related to the project discussed. 

For sample of check-lists, key to 
nests and songs, plant location maps 
and other aids for amateur natural- 
ists, address the Superintendent, Na- 
tional Capital Parks, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


To refer to a still different kind of 
study, let us consider research on the 
nesting habits of a particular bird. It 
was formerly thought that the parula 
warbler nested only where beard 
“mosses” were present, such as Span- 
ish “moss” and Usnea. Yet these birds 
are abundant during the breeding sea- 
son in areas outside the range of these 
plants—in Washington, D. C. and 
probably elsewhere. If you live east 
of the Rockies in areas where Usnea 
and Spanish moss are absent, keep on 
the lookout for nesting parulas. All 
parula hunters will want to watch, 
also, for the rare Sutton’s warbler, de- 
scribed recently by Karl W. Haller, 
which resembles the yellow-throated 
warbler, but possesses a yellow patch 
on the back, and lacks streaks on the 
sides and flanks. Its song is reported 
to resemble the parula’s but is given 
twice in rapid succession, without a 
break between. 

The projects given here are only a 
few that come to mind at the time of 
writing. No area has been so thor- 
oughly studied but that there are not 
hundreds of interesting field problems 
awaiting the analytical observer. 
“Back-yard” exploration is the com- 
ing field, if it has not already arrived, 
and transportation rationing has lit- 
tle effect upon it. 

We are only beginning to acquire 


WHO KNOWS ALL THE ANSWERS? 


the basic knowledge necessary to un- 
derstand the complex ecological prob- 
lems that occur within a given habitat. 
What is the relationship of seed-eat- 
ing rodents to forest reproduction? Do 
their food habits limit the number of 
squirrels? grouse? songbirds? What ef- 
fect does their abundance have on the 
food of hawks and owls? Will more 
squirrels and rabbits be spared if mice 
are abundant? Or will the food that 
they take from these species more 
than balance their value as “buffer” 
prey? Or will the increased number 
of forest insects that they also con- 
sume appreciably benefit the forest 
and its other inhabitants? The inter- 
relationships of bird and mammal 
species form a web, the larger strands 
of which are dimly apparent, while 
the supporting fibers have yet to be 
detected. Even the restricted environ- 
mental niche of the woodpecker hole 
has yet to be thoroughly investigated. 
It cannot be too strongly repeated 
that entirely too many qualified ama- 
teurs make only casual visual observa- 
tions. Sincerely interested novices in 
any state of development should never 
allow their initial intense enthusiasm 
to wane before seeking local experts 
who can advise them of research prob- 
lems needing investigation in their re- 
gions. If you are reasonably expert in 
the identification of birds and mam- 
mals on sight, direct your energies, 
while on field trips, to the advance- 
ment of science. You will find a great 
satisfaction in adding to the store of 
the world’s knowledge, even though 
your contribution seems to be small. 
Let’s lift amateur natural history be- 
yond the bird-list stage. It is definitely 
conceivable that organized amateur 
ecological research in wildlife can pro- 
vide a more firm foundation than has 
yet been established for the stabiliza- 
tion of the present rather weak and 
generalized nature-study movement. 
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HIS morning, as I was walking 

up a deep oak-forested and hem- 
lock-forested ravine which is one of 
the features that make my farm so 
valueless as a farm and so invaluable 
as a place for looking at deer mice and 
listening to oven-birds and breathing 
the smell of woods-loam, I was think- 
ing about a matter that often recurs 
to my mind. It is this: what and why 
is a naturalist? 

What keeps him peering up into 
pine-tops and poking down into wood- 
chuck-burrows and squinting at the 
pebbled cases of caddis worms, year 
after year, year after year, and keeps 
him everlastingly writing about his ob- 
servations and ruminations as though 
he were the dedicated disseminator of 
a gospel? 

And when my thinking had got to 
this stage and phrase, I realized, of 
course, that I had answered my own 
question. “Gospel,” I fancy, is the 
exact word to describe the thing a nat- 
uralist is perpetually discovering and 
the thing he feels bound to utter. The 
word “gospel” means “good news.” 
And the earth, so a naturalist finds, 
teems with good news. The loam is 
eloquent of it; the oven-birds shout it; 
it is incessantly spoken by crows in 
the October sky and oysters in sun- 
warmed estuaries and skunks wad- 
dling through the March snow. This 
earth is a good earth. A harmony, 


very sweet and very deep, pervades it 
and wraps it round, 

We all of us, being inalienably 
creatures of the earth, have an aware- 
ness of that harmony, an intuitive per- 
ception of that good news, when we 
But it happens to cer- 


are children. 


Why Is a Naturalist? 


By Alan Devoe 


tain ones among us, for this reason or 
that of circumstance, that the intui- 
tion is felt with a special piercingness, 
the brooding harmony of the carth 
experienced with a particular poign- 
ance. Some very little thing may do 
it. On a sunny boyhood afternoon, a 
monarch butterfly is seen spreading its 
wings on a milkweed-top; and _ sud- 
denly, with an intensity which must 
shape his life forever after, the watcher 
feels that there has been communica- 
ted to him a Good News which is the 
most fundamental and most tremen- 
dous fact on earth. Or in a cool dim 
boyhood twilight, a wood thrush sings 
its chiming evening song from a hid- 
den place among the leaves; and the 
young hearer is made to feel, with an 
emotion he can never forget, that he 
has been struck to the heart by a cer- 
tain lovely and everlasting Reality, in- 
dwelling in the earth, which is almost 
intolerable in its wonder and its glory 
and its peace. From such a moment 
onward, the watcher, the listener, 
must be a naturalist. 

He must spend the rest of his life 
turning over stones to see what is un- 
der them, shinnying up trees to look 
at owl eggs, getting up at dawn in the 
migration season to watch the flight of 
warblers; and, if he turns out to bea 
literary man by trade, he must spend 
the rest of his life struggling to put 
down in words the vision that will not 
leave him until he dies. 

Was it “to increase scientific knowl 
edge” that John Burroughs wrote 
thirty volumes? The old humbug 
sometimes tried to pretend that it 
was; but who is deceived? Was it to 
enlarge mankind’s already over-bur 
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dening store of scientific facts that 
Henry David Thoreau was forever 
snooping into ponds and mouse nests 
and hemlock trees and reaching for his 
pencil? Bosh. Descending to a con- 
siderably humbler plane, was it just a 
cool scientific inquisitiveness that 
made me once spend some hundreds 
of hours lying on my stomach watch- 
ing a shallow-water oyster, and then 
writing, with fire and urgency, an 
essay-on-oysters which contained, I am 
sure, not one single fact which had 
not already been recorded by ten 
thousand scientists and ten thousand 
encyclopedias? It is an absurdity. 

\ naturalist may pretend, being 
ashamed of being thought a little 
daft, that he goes poking into rock- 
crevices and squinnying up at the wild 
geese for some other reasons than his 
real one. But his real one, I feel 
pretty sure, is always the same. Scratch 
a naturalist and you find, inside, a boy 
who once was spellbound by a thrush- 
song, and surrendered his heart for- 
ever to the Reality which it bespoke 
to him. Or you find a boy who once, 


on some magical early picnic, bit into 
a sassafras twig, and who was ob- 
scurely stirred by that woods-pungent 
taste upon his tongue to feel, in an in- 
rushing and ecstatical awareness, a 
goodness and sweetness and soundness 
at the core of things. Oh yes, of 
course, a writing naturalist may pre- 
tend, in his solemn adulthood, that 
his writings are “monographs,” just as 
another naturalist may pretend that 
his infatuated wanderings through 
meadows and woods and swamps and 
spinneys are “ornithological studies,” 
or as another one may allege that he 
haunts the cool rushing water of the 
trout brook primarily “to observe 
aquatic specimens.” But fiddlesticks! 
These doings are not done as a duty; 
they are done as a devotion. They are 
all a heart-sprung alleluia and a 
chanting of a hymn. 

Or so, at any rate, it seemed to me 
this morning; and I do not think it 
can have been just because the oven- 
birds were filling the whole green sun- 
dappled glen with their ringing songs 
of “Preacher! Preacher! Preacher!” 


‘ 


The wood thrush would make a naturalist of any man! 


S. A. Grimes 


Grand Mesa, home of the Bahaa-Nieche, 
Dwelling Place of Departed Spirits, lies blue 
and remote above the sage country. From 
the desert one would not suspect the cool, 
deep lakes and great forests, nor the bril- 
liantly colored flowers that glisten up there 
in the sunshine. From the foot of Land’s 
End Road, the Mesa shows its true, flat- 
topped character of a volcano covered with 
hard lava which did not erode into peaks. 
Snow banks linger on the rim some 6,000 feet 
above the surrounding desert country. Down 
there in the sage and scrub the spotted 
towhees call. Up on the rim is the violet- 
green swallow and the mountain bluebird. 

he ecological difference between a moun- 
tain top and a low desert may be encom- 
passed in the sweep of an eye. 


Grand Mesa Birding 


By Virginia S. Eifert 


Illinois State Museum 


RAND MESA, near Grand Junction in western Colo- 
rado, is an isolated, flat-topped mountain which was set 
apart by erosion from the rest of the Rockies. It was once a 
volcano that never eroded into peaks. All around it is desert, 
or reclaimed desert in which man has put his apricot orchards 
and his fields of sugar beets. To early people the Mesa was 
a place of ghosts and mystery, home of the Bahaa-Nieche, 
Dwelling Place of Departed Spirits. To many people today 
it is a recreation area, a place for animals and trees and birds. 
The road left the red cliffs which the tooth of the mad 
Colorado River has gnawed into great canyons, left the open 
desert with the pink and yellow cliffs shining in the five- 
o'clock-in-the-morning sunlight, and narrowed as it followed 
through the winding canyon. Plateau Creek, little and merry, 
a relief from the impatiently withheld power of the river 
back in the red rocks, rattled over the stones. A great blue 
heron waded in the cold shallows, three half-grown sparrow 


U. S. Forest Service 


In wild country like this, 
the western tanager, bril- 
liant in its Navaho garb of 
vermilion, yellow, black 
and white, builds its nest 
in the firs. Here among 
the trees are pygmy nut- 
hatches, western robins, 
the sweet voice of Cassin’s 
purple finch, chittering 
mountain chickadees, west- 
ern ruby-crowned kinglets 
and the sharply marked 
Williamson’s sapsucker. An 
osprey may hover over the 
clear green lake, a king- 
fisher watch from a dead 
stub, and a raven may 
beat black wings far out 
across lake and forest and 
mesa. 


hawks sat in a dead tree, and some- 
where in the bushes a_ long-tailed 
chat, meditating upon the morning, 
burst into loud clucks and cacklings. 
Between the narrowing walls of the 
canyon the hoarse, earnest voice of the 
western wood pewee, small in the vast- 
ness of harsh rocks, called patiently 
over and over. 

The cliffs alongside were packed 
with the pottery nests of hundreds of 
cliff swallows that milled about in the 
air, chuckling gustily, together with 
the shining violet-green swallows, as 
the warming shafts of sunshine pushed 
through the canyon. White-throated 
swilts in pairs and trios dashed gaily 


on sharp wings up and down and all 


about. Swallows and swilts, as if with 
one impulse, burst in a surge of wings 
up, up, to the top of the canyon, and 
down again. 

A ground squirrel looked up from a 
rock where crumbs of his breakfast 
The heron flew back 
and the road 


were strewn. 
down the 

climbed away from the creek, from the 
low desert canyon with its grey sage, 


canyon, 


The long-tailed chat clucks and cackles in the bushes. 


up now, through the little village of 
Mesa with its roses and unexpected 
green grass, its placid cows, and the 
Brewer's blackbirds cocking brazen 
white at all who passed. A mag- 
pie with streaming tail flew up from 
the pasture, and a western meadowlark 
sang its throaty song from a fence 
post. 

Above Mesa Village the aspect 
changed. The road grew rockier, and 
in ancient gnarled grey sage bushes 
there was a flash of amber, white and 
azure as the lazuli bunting, finishing 
its morning song, flew into low scrub 
oaks. Half a dozen mountain blue- 
birds, caroling, darted away from the 
oak tips. With a dignified eye and a 
stately gait, a big bluish sage hen 
stepped confidently out of the scrub, 
walked across the road, and vanished 
in the scrub again. By this time the 
sun was higher, but the air with al- 
titude was growing cooler. It was 
mid-July, blazing hot on the desert, 
but the Mesa was cool. 

As the road entered Grand Mesa 
National Forest, it left the scrub be- 


Eliot Porter 


Lewis Wayne Walker 


Young sparrow hawks sat in a dead tree. 


hind and went into the aspens. Sud- 
denly the world at this level had a 
northern look, an alpine look, as the 
delicate white trunks of the chatter- 
ing aspens closed in on both sides of 
the trail and for a while hid the awe- 
some distances below. The sunlight 
flickered goldenly as the aspen leaves 
twinkled, and under them, up the 
mountain as far as the eye could see, 
were blue columbines. There was a 
pond and a beaver dam, and a willow 
thrush singing, veery-like, among the 
columbines and pink geraniums. A 
lc w steps away from the trail and one 
lost contact at once with the small 


GRAND MESA BIRDING 


thread of civilization which it re 
sented. Here was golden, shining sil- 
ence, with the voice of that one bird 
singing, and the immensity of the 
mountain all about, like a_ giant 
breathing. Here was the land of the 
ghostly Bahaa-Nieche, the spirit eagles, 
where almost anything could happen. 
But only the thrush sang, and the co- 
lumbines fluttered a little in the 
breeze, and the world of cities was as 
if it had never been. 

Another thousand feet higher, and 
the aspens gave way to tall lean spruces 
through which vistas of Colorado 
spread out, pink and dim, thousands 
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Among the aspens there were hosts of blue columbines, Colorado’s state emblem, lavish in 
their profusion and crisp, delicate, blue and white beauty. In the golden, shining silence 
of the mountain, a willow thrush sang its cool song among the flowers and ferns and aspens. 


of feet below, apparently straight 
down. The road was a climbing shelf 
and every quick curve held a new 
glimpse of this strange high world. Be- 
low, set about with spruces, sparkled 
a green gem of a lake, and as a few 
white clouds, which by this time had 
appeared in the crystal Colorado sky, 
drifted away from the sun, the lake be- 
came sapphire, and purple shadows 
moved across the trees. A bird flew 
over the lake, too far away to name. 
Unbelievably, the lake seemed to be 


suspended, spruces and all, in mid-air, 


with the Mesa above it. Far, sweet 
and plaintive from somewhere in the 
trees, came the whistles of a white 
throated sparrow, bird of the North, 
serene and clear in the mountain si- 
lence. The wind suddenly blew cold 
and thin. And the road went higher. 

Snowbanks ahead, old worn-out 
snowbanks that persisted deep and 
white even in July where the alpine 
firs hung over the northern side of the 
Mesa. A snowshoe hare with ridicu- 
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Young violet- 
green swallow— 
the only swallow 
that is restricted 
to the West in 
its nesting. 

Photograph by Ruth 
and H. D. Wheeler 


Below: Cliff swal- 
low gathering 
mud with which 
to make its pot- 
tery nest. 


Phot graph by 
Allan D. Cruickshank 


Magpies, 
along with 
crows and 
jays, are the 
largest of our 
perching 
birds. 


lous big furry feet lipperty-lipped in- 
to the ferns. A marmot whistled from 
the rocks, and a flurry of gray-headed 
juncos, flashing their white _ tail 
feathers, darted across the road and 
into the perpetual shadows of firs and 
snowbanks. 

And then, at last, the level floor of 
the Mesa 
10,500 feet above sea level, more than 


a sunny world of its own 


a mile above the desert that lay indis- 
tinctly Here were sunshine 
and bright blue lakes that used to be 
old craters of the extinct 


below ° 


volcano. 
From these, molten lava eons ago 
poured over the area and hardened to 
such firmness that after the soft rocks 
weathered this flat-topped mountain 
was left—now crowned with greenery 
and flowers, standing lonesomely above 
the desert. ‘This is the greatest table- 
land of the Rockies. 

It was like spring—the freshness ol 
the air, the snowbanks, the masses of 
fat yellow violets and dandelions that 
about. In the 


bloomed all open 


meadows grew scarlet and blue pent- 


stemon, gilia, alpine bluebells, low 
mints, small pink geraniums, purple 
lupine, yellow corydalis, and the pale 
A red-shafted flicker, 
flashing its henna-colored underwings, 


ereen-grey sage. 


flew to a tree trunk and yammered 
with the voice of spring. Western 
robins with shy wild eyes lurked in the 
spruces. 

There were more snowbanks and 
perpetual shade in the July shadows 
of the forests where ferocious mos- 
quitoes waited. ‘The spruces were si- 
lent except for that insidious hum- 
ming. And then there came a sound. 
It was a petulant, preoccupied little 
sound, like gnomes at work. There 
was a small grey flutter among the dark 
trees as a troop of pygmy nuthatches, 
the black-eared Rocky Mountain nut- 
hatch, came probing and picking in 
the scaly bark. fitting 


They were 


clwellers on this mysterious mountain. 
\ western tanager, gay red and yel- 
low, black and white, peered from a 
spruce and flew in Indian splendor 
through a shaft of sunlight and into 
dark shadow again. There came a 
cong, the tanager singing, and it was 
like the voice of a scarlet tanager in 
an Illinois woods in May. 

And finally, long past mid-day, there 
was Land’s End. This was the western 
edge of the Mesa where it dropped 
abruptly down past chipmunk dwell- 
ings and away from the tugging feet of 
pinyons and junipers and wind-twisted 
spruces, down more than a mile to 
the pink desert. Far beyond, rose the 
white peaks of the Utah mountains. 
Between them and the Mesa was a 
world of nothing, clear and scintillant 
and a little bit frightening in its in- 
finity. In the pastel coloring of the 
desert appeared the map-like mean- 
derings of the Colorado on its way to 
its tryst with the Grand Canyon, and 
the checkering that marked the city 
of Grand Junction, and the dark 
blotches that were the apricot or- 
chards in the valley. Out there sailed 
a white hawk, the ferruginous rough- 
leg, almost transparent, it seemed, in 
the brilliant light. These only were 
reality—the hawk, the desert and the 
Mesa. All else fell away to nothing 
ness. 

Land’s end—and suddenly, a friendly 
flash of satin wings, a gleam of 
starched white front, and one of the 
violet-green swallows from far _be- 
low swung out of the atmosphere to 
the tip of a dead pinyon pine. The 
swallow chattered to itself, precned 
a bit, and then with superb non- 
chalance, was in motion again and 
soared easily in wide parabolas around 
the sheer edge of the mountain. 

There was another road down, an 
easier one than the difficult road up. 
In wide curves it swung rapidly earth- 
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The long-crested jay, glittering blue and black in the sunshine. 


ward, down from the lake-set para 
dise, Home of Departed Spirits—the 
Mesa. Into aspens again, into pinyons 
and junipers, with a dashing long- 
crested jay, glittering blue and black 
in the sunshine, quacking and quesh- 
queshing somewhere in the little trees. 
Down into the scrub and ancient sage 
where spotted towhees called, and 
where a trio of mule deer kicked their 
lithe heels and dashed wide-eyed for 
cover. A killdeer called from a creek 
bank, 

Down, away from the cool alpine 
heights, down into heat. A striped 
lizard dashed under a clump of sage, 
and heat came on like a furnace blast 
hotter and hotter. A desert horned 
laik, the color of the pale desert, 
tinkled a small song from a chunk 
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of black lava that was tossed there 
during the eruption of the old vol- 
cano. The desert, no longer pink and 
remote but hot and harshly grey and 
dazzling, came into focus. It was a 
desolate, lava-strewn place, heaped 
with slag and scoriae, with cinder 
cones and ash heaps, like some gigan- 
tic back alley, with poor bits of heat- 
parched, stunted sage, and no birds 
since that lark back there on the lava. 

But overhead, high above the heat, 
the imperturbable white wings of the 
hawk still sailed against the ceiling 
of Colorado. Behind lay Grand Mesa, 
blue and remote and unreal, the mys- 
tic abode of birds and spirits. Only 
the white hawk in its soaring tied 
together the Mesa and the desert and 
gave them substance. 


Birds of Northwest Africa 


By Hugh Birckhead 


ITH no books or scientific pa- 

pers at hand, I shall not be able 
to give you a complete account of the 
birds of Northwest Africa, but I can 
report my own observations which 
will give you some idea of the birds 
you would see and enjoy in this part 
of the world. 

The two regions I am writing about 
are (1) in extreme western Algeria, 
where a brushy area set aside as a 
game preserve and a tract of practi- 
cally treeless farming country were the 
principal areas that I covered, and 
(2) a broad valley surrounded by 
mountains in the high, inland plateau 
country near the eastern extremity of 
what can be called Northwest Africa. 

Beginning at the bottom of the tree 
of avian evolution, I had always heard 
that storks (Ciconia ciconia ciconia) 


are more plentiful in North Africa 
than anywhere else and was prepared 
on arriving, for signs of their pres- 
ence. I was not disappointed. In the 


first region there seems to be one pair 
in possession of the church tower in 
every village. The bulky stick nest, 
like a fish hawk’s, only more neatly 
built and slightly smaller, is visible 
from some distance. 

Farther eastward in coastal Algeria 
they become commoner, where two, 
and sometimes four, nests will occupy 
the church steeples, while additional 
nests are built on the gables of houses. 
In the country between villages, rook- 
eries of up to a dozen nests will oc- 
cupy the tall trees around some farm 
house, just about the only place where 
big trees occur. 

Although the birds winter farther 
south, early spring migrants begin to 
return in February, and in the eastern 


plateau area, I was on hand to witness 
the return of one pair to their nest. 

Arriving on March 14, the birds 
spent their nights at the nest but 
ranged the surrounding country to- 
gether during most of the day. On 
the twenty-sixth I climbed to a nest 
in which a number of rags had been 
used in the construction. No eggs had 
been laid, either by the stork or by 
the many house sparrows that nested 
among the sticks of the big structure, 
but on the twenty-seventh I saw the 
female sitting on the nest in the mid- 
dle of the day. 

As in Europe, storks are regarded 
as beneficial because they live largely 
on snakes, which abound in summer, 
and normally no one persecutes them. 

Hawks and vultures seemed rather 
uncommon in the first region. Once 
or twice I saw kestrels (Falco tinnun- 
culus) and a friend once saw a white 
Egyptian vulture soaring about. Far- 
ther eastward, in plateau areas, I saw 
an adult and an immature kite (Mil- 
vus milvus) and farther eastward still, 
common European harriers, the equiv- 
alent of our marsh hawk, are plentiful 
over swamplands and grain fields. 

In western Algeria partridges, a 
race of Perdix perdix, were common 
both in the brushy game preserve and 
in the open farm land, and seemed 
to be already mated, always keeping 
in twos whenever we flushed them. 
Local farmers told me that the birds 
nest in March and April and that a 
few pairs have eggs as early as tlie 
end of February. 

Quail (a race of Coturnix coturnix) 
occurred less plentifully in the game 
preserve. These always appeared sin- 
gly. The quail has proportionately 
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rather slender wings, for a gallina- 
ceous bird, and so has somewhat the 
look of a snipe when in flight, being 
also the same size and color. 

Cranes (Grus grus) frequented the 
western farm lands where they were 
quite common, and flocks of from 
three or four to twenty-five were an 
almost daily sight. I believe they were 
wintering birds. Being large, they are 
wary and were always on the wing 
before I was aware of them. 

One night, when on guard, I heard 
a peculiar sound like the neighing 
of a horse cut short in the middle. 
Following its direction, I flushed a 
large owl—probably a barn owl— 
which appeared white in the moon- 
light. But the commonest owl of this 
region is the litthke owl (a race of 


Athene noctua) which abounds in the 
treeless farming country, where it 
lives—and probably nests, too—in the 
piles of loose rocks thrown up by 
farmers when plowing. They become 
very noisy around sunset, repeating 


a mournful, monosyllabic cry, and 
climbing to the tops of the rock piles 
to call back and forth before flying 
out to their night’s hunting. 

Once or twice I saw a little owl 
by day, when it appeared to be quite 
a reddish brown. It flies with a scal- 
loping flight like a flicker. In the ex- 
treme eastern area, I saw a brown owl 
(Strix aluco) and approached quite 
close to it, as it was night and the 
bird was dazzled by my flashlight. 

Hoopoes (Upupa epops) were fairly 
common in the more western region. 
I always saw them in the brushy coun- 
try of the game preserve. They also 
fly like a flicker, but the long decurved 
bill and white bars across the wings 
are distinctive field marks. 

Larks are among the commonest 
birds of Northwest Africa, especially 
the big, stockily-built crested lark 
(Galerida cristata). These were abun- 
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dant in the farm lands and more open 
areas of the game preserve. With their 
high crest, usually fully erected, round 
build, and comparatively short tail, 
they remind one of a miniature Cali- 
fornia quail. By mid-February some 
individuals had begun to sing and 
fly. The song is very nearly as melodi- 
ous as that of our bobolink, though 
perhaps not so exuberant, and the 
flight is the usual spiral ascent. No 
birds that I watched mounted out of 
sight, though some flew pretty high. 

I was lucky enough to witness the 
courtship of a pair of larks. They are 
quite fearless, as their protective col- 
oration is excellent, and did not seem 
to mind my nearness. The male be- 
gan to sing to the female when about 
six feet away from her and soon raised 
his crest perpendicularly, cocked up 
his head and tail, and advanced back- 
ward toward her showing off the re- 
gion of his vent and occasionally ex- 
ecuting a jigging side step. As he 
came closer his posturing became more 
pronounced, and he drooped his 
wings a little. After moving around 
the indifferent female in a semicircle, 
he lost courage after a while and ran 
away, but was still singing, when, at 
a safe distance from me, he started 
feeding. The weather was cold and 
wet, and I do not think the larks were 
ready to breed. 

The ordinary call of this species 
seems to be three musical notes. The 
pattern of the breast and throat in 
G. cristata is just like that of our 
song sparrow, as is that of the corn 
bunting, all species that live in more 
or less brush-grown fields. This may 
show that such markings are an ef- 
fective camouflage and dazzle pattern 
in more parts of the world than one. 
In all three, the malar stripes end in 
more or less pronounced spots at the 
sides of the breast, and the pectoral 
streaks converge to form another spot 


in the center of the breast rather be- 
low the other two. Other slimmer- 
built larks with relatively longer wings 
and tail are probably skylarks (Alauda 
arvensis). The black at the sides of the 
tail is less pronounced in these than 
in G. cristata and the white of the 
edge tail feathers is conspicuous Far- 
ther east, a third lark also occurs in 
which there is litte or no black in 
the tail. The outermost tail feathers 
are entirely white or almost so, with 
a pale hind edging to the inner hall 
of the wing. 

I saw no swallows in the more west 
ern region in January and February, 
but barn swallows (Hirundo rustica) 
and house martins (Delichon urbica) 
began to appear in the more eastern 
region around the end of the first 
week in March, coming from farther 
south. I believe that both swallows 
and martins are resident birds, not 
European migrants, which, I think, 
come north later in the season. 

Grey wagtails (Motacilla alba) were 
common in the more western area 
where they all showed a comparatively 
narrow _ black across. the 
breast. In the eastern area, where 
they are also common, the black ex- 
tends in a solid patch up to the chin. 


crescent 


This is probably the result of the 
changing seasons, the former being 
winter and the latter breeding plum- 
age. I believe they are a resident race. 

Blackbirds (Turdus merula) were 
fairly common in the western game 
preserve, but too shy to linger near 
our encampment. Among a number 
of other unidentified thrushes I made 
out two red-wings (T. tliacus) which 
must have been wintering birds, as 
nests in Scandinavia. 
European robins (Erithacus rubecula) 


the red-wing 


were very common in the game pre- 
serve and came close about our tents. 
\ll of these species skulked in the 
bushes, never singing or seeming to 
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hold breeding territories, and must 
have been wintering birds. Stonechats 
(Saxicola caprata) were also fairly 
plentiful, keeping to the farming 
country, and I once saw a grey chat 
with rufous tail and tail coverts, 
which, I believe, is called Saxicola 
gibraltariensis. 1 also saw just once 
a very tiny chat with a russet breast, 
black cheeks and upper parts and four 
white spots, two at the sides of the 
nape and two on the wings. This is 
not Saxicola, but is closely related. 

There are many resident species of 
wheatears (Oenanthe) in Northwest 
Africa, but I have not seen them. I 
suppose they keep to the desert re- 
gions farther west. 

There seemed to be but one species 
of warbler in the game preserve. Pre- 
fering the neighborhood of people, it 
became scarce where there were no 
encampments. This little grey bird is 
slightly bigger than a redstart, with 
a white throat and belly and pale grey 
breast and flanks. The males were 
further adorned by a black cap that 
covered the cheeks, fiery-red eyes and 
edges of the eyelids, and white tips 
to the outer tail feathers, while the 
females had an indistinct rufous cap 
and appeared to lack the white on 
the tail. Though smaller than the 
English blackcap (Sylvia atricapilla) 
this warbler is evidently closely re- 
lated. Like our redstart, it does much 
flirting of the tail, which is often half 
spread, evidently for display. _ Its 
habits are otherwise rather wren-like, 
as it skulks from bush to bush. The 
note, too, has a wren-like chatter. 
They seemed ready to breed, males 
having territories, and much chasing 
taking place among mated pairs. (er- 
tain soft, shapeless nests, mere balls 
of moss and lichens, were, I think, 
built by this species. Perhaps they 
were dummy nests, as with our marsh 
wrens, put up to relieve the sury lus 
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energy so apparent in this bird. I 
saw none in the more eastern area, 
but we were not in the brushy type 
of country that this species prefers. 

The commonest warbler in the east- 
ern region occurs among the reeds of 
the swampy areas, a reed or sedge 
warbler with whitish superciliary line 
and under parts, brown upper parts, 
rufous rump and short tail; about as 
big as a marsh wren and behaves like 
one. 

In the mountainous plateau regions, 
ravens (Corvus corax) are abundant. 
Still farther east, a definite migration 
was noticed twice daily. In the early 
morning they fly out from the safety 
of the precipices of the surrounding 
mountains and range out over the 
valley looking for food; toward sun- 
sect they fly back to the mountains. 

I saw goldfinches occasionally in 
the more western region. In the east- 
ern area they are one of the common- 
est birds. ‘Thistles, which were not 
common in the game preserve or 
neighboring farm land, form a large 
part of the herbage in the unculti- 
vated fields in the eastern region, sev- 
eral varieties growing together. I 
think that this is the reason for so 
many goldfinches and that they are 
a resident race. 

In both east and west, a small frin- 
gillid, a kind of linnet is moderately 
plentiful. The breast is pale tawny 
pink, the back a rather bright rufous 
brown, and the outer edges of the 
flight and tail feathers are extensively 
margined with white, giving them a 
frosted look. The place of the Euro- 
pean chaffinch is here taken by a bird 
in which all the colors except the 
white markings approach to greyish. 
Otherwise it is the same as the Euro- 
pean chaffinch, coming about farms 
and places where grain has been 
spilled and even occasionally disput- 
ing :nan’s leavings with the house 
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sparrows. Corn buntings (Emberiza 
cirlus) are very common everywhere 
in the eastern region, but I saw none 
in the more western area. They look 
much like song sparrows, when 
perched, but their actions are quite 
different. They seem to be polyga- 
mous and were about to nest at the 
end of March. The male is notice- 
ably larger than the female and nearly 
as big as a white-throated sparrow. 
He flies from one high perch to an- 
other in his territory with a peculiar, 
fluttering flight in which the rear part 
of his body hangs below the rest and 
the feet dangle downward, particu- 
larly just after taking wing and before 
alighting. When perched, he periodi 
cally utters one or two insect-like notes 
followed by a buzzing trill. When he 
is chasing some female about his area, 
other females will rise out of the 
grass and fly along ahead of the pair, 
which is what makes me think that 
they are polygamous. 

The house sparrows here are a dil- 
ferent race from ours, having the 
whole crown chestnut, when in full 
breeding plumage. The black of the 
chin extends down onto the breast 
more than in our sparrow and even 
onto the flanks in streaks, in some 
individuals. ‘The black breast feathers 
have grey margins, giving a scaled el- 
fect. The light cheeks, wing bars, and 
streaks on the back seem paler than 
in our city sparrows but this may be 
because they are free from city grime. 

On the whole, the birds of North- 
west Africa are much like those ol 
Europe, differing mostly only sub- 
specifically, though certain species 
may be commoner or rarer than they 
are across the Mediterranean. 


Epiror’s NoTE: At the time of writ- 
ing (March) censorship restrictions 
made it necessary for the author to 
omit place names. 


Down On the Farm 


Post cutting is good work when it takes you 
to the haunts of wild birds and wild orchids 


By Bennie Bengston 


ie a world at war there are many 
things no longer to be had. This 
is true on the farm as well as else- 
where. Looking over the farm fences, 
I found that some five or six hundred 
posts were needed for replacements. 
With steel posts non-existent and cedar 
posts very scarce and high in price, 
one source remained—an ample local 
supply of willow. Such posts are avail- 
able for nothing more than the work 
it takes to cut and haul them. 

So one morning I set to work. Shoul- 
dering an ax and with a water jug in 
my hand, I followed an old road 
through an aspen grove. The rose 
bushes along the way hummed with 
busy workers, for it was the height 
of their bloom-time. Yellow warblers 
were singing, and the wichity, wich- 
ity, wichity of northern yellow-throats 
pierced the air. Now and then a cat- 
bird poured out his varied and some- 
times ventriloquial notes from the 
depths of a kinnikinnick back in the 
woods, and from the aspens overhead 
a red-eyed vireo sang one of the gayest 
melodies in all the woodland chorus. 

Once I dallied a few minutes, scan- 
ning the rose bushes and other low 
shrubs along the road. This was after 
a pair of yellow warblers began spit- 
ting at me and I surmised that they 
had a nest concealed in the vicinity. 
In a bushy blackhaw that had been 
severely trimmed during the winter 
by the snowshoe rabbits, I discovered 
a tiny nest, not three feet from the 
ground. Built of dried grasses, deeply 


cupped, and lined with black horse- 
hair and rootlets, it contained three 
greenish blue eggs speckled with dark 
brown around the large end. As I 
looked around, a tiny brownish bird 
with a gray breast and a jaunty chest- 
nut cap bobbed up and began gently 
scolding me. 

“There’s your bungalow, chippy,” 
I said as I walked off. “All sate—not 
even a hair disarranged. Do you know, 
I almost envy you. No taxes to pay or 
painting to do—not even a roof to 
shingle!” 

Crossing a small meadow, I came to 
a coulee that wandered off indistinctly 
into a swamp. I followed the little 
stream to a ravine where the willows 
grew thick and tall. Hiding the jug 
in a clump of marsh grass where the 
water would keep cool and fresh, I 
took a census of the willows to see 
how many were suitable for posts. 
They must not be too small or too 
crooked, and should yield a post at 
least six feet and, preferably, seven or 
eight feet long. A fair sized willow post 
will last four or five years, sometimes 
even longer. Here was a copse of dia- 
mond willows, so-called because of the 
peculiar, rough, diamond-shaped in- 
dentations in their trunks. Closely 
planted and unusually tall, I counted 
a hundred posts in a small area. 

After cutting and topping more 
than thirty posts I felt thirsty, for the 
day was warm. The sourish, pungent 
smell of the marsh grass was pleasant 
and invigorating as I searched its 
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shady depths for my water supply. 
Lifting the jug into the air, I drank 
long and deeply from its cool contents, 
rested a minute to catch my breath, 
then drank some more. The ground 
was covered with moss and dead grass 
inches thick, and I stretched out on 
this soft, though somewhat damp mat- 
tress for a brief rest. 

From the somber depths of a grove 
of balm-of-gileads in the near dis- 
tance several veeries were singing, 
as though carrying on a musical con- 
versation. I have often heard them 
singing like this, one song, then a lit- 
tle way off and after a brief pause, an- 
other. Then, farther away and fainter 
still, another singer adding his contri- 
bution to the singing of the round. 

The song of the veery, or Wilson’s 
thrush, is (to me) one of the finest of 
all bird songs. It has been said that 
the song of the hermit thrush is 
superior but I have never heard it, 
for hermits do not breed here, stop- 
ping only briefly during spring and 
fall migrations. Very difficult to de- 
scribe in words, the song of a Wilson’s 
thrush has been likened to the word 
vee-r-r-y rolled over and over in a 
series of intertwining circles. Heard 
in the stillness of a June evening as 
twilight is falling, you are not likely 
to forget it. Tinged with melancholy, 
there is something weird and un- 
earthly about it—a wild, poignant 
sweetness like the spirit of the wood- 
land itself. The call note is a clearly 
whistled whee-you, whee-you. 

Once I found the nest of a veery. 
Securely tucked into the mossy top 
of a decayed stump about a foot high, 
it was well hidden in a brake of 
sword ferns. The sides were festooned 
with moss; whether better to conceal 
it or because it was a handy material, 
I cannot say, but it had the effect of 
making the nest invisible in the murky 


liglit of the forest and it was by mere 
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accident that I happened to look 
down and see it at my feet. In it were 
four greenish blue eggs. 

Overhead a hawk screamed and 
searching the blue vault of the sky 
I saw him soaring in wide sweeping 
circles, so high up that he seemed no 
larger than a gnat. Reluctantly I rose 
to my feet and went back to work. 
Seated on top of the pile of post I 
had cut I found a woodchuck, who 
was feeling quite as indolent and un- 
ambitious as I, for he did not move 
until I was almost up to him and then 
only to scuttle clumsily under the 
heap of posts. Turning my ax around 
and holding it by the head I poked 
the handle in at him. He gnashed his 
teeth, making a peculiar grinding 
sound, but made no effort to bite the 
handle or to run away. 

Woodchucks are comparative new- 
comers in northwestern Minnesota. 
Fifteen years ago they were rare and 
we saw only one or two during a 
summer. Today they are fairly numer- 
ous and every farm has a knoll or 
two on which some ‘chucks have 
staked out claims and sunk their 
shafts. They do little damage in grain 
fields, their mining operations being 
usually in pastures or woodland. 

Leaving the woodchuck beneath his 
temporary shelter, I located a clump 
of willows where I could obtain eight 
or ten exceptionally large posts. ‘These 
were harder to cut because of the un- 
derbrush that grew around them, but 
were worth the additional effort as 
their size permitted their use as cor- 
nerposts. I had cut all except one, 
when something resembling a _ tiny 
bolt of white-hot electricity struck me 
in the back of the neck. Involuntarily 
I threw my hand back to sweep away 
the pain and as I did so another bolt 
jabbed into my temple. 

Scrambling away to a safe distance 
I looked back. To all appearances 


everything was calm and _ peaceful. 
Several chickadees chattered happily 
and occasionally one sang his plaintive 
summer song, phe-be-be, phe-be-be. 
Ihe guttural notes of a black-billed 
cuckoo rolled one over the other, then 
slackened in tempo and ceased alto- 
gether. Farther away a blue jay 
ran through an assortment of calls, 
screams, and yells. Rubbing my tem- 
ple I slowly made my way back and 
cautiously retrieved the ax. Sure 
enough, as I suspected, hidden among 
the branches of the willow I had be- 
gun to chop down was the paper home 
of a colony of wasps. Quite uninten- 
tionally, I had incurred the displea- 
sure of these fighters from Nature’s ef- 
ficient “luftwaffe,” and 
vigorous strafing for my carelessness. 

Not being in a mood to continue 


received a 


the one-sided warfare I moved the 


scene of my occupation several rods 


away. Now, however, I examined the 
prospective posts more carefully be- 
fore attacking them with the ax. This, 
it turned out, was fortunate—for a 
red-eyed vireo had hung her small 
cradlelike nest in the top of a willow. 
So tame was the brooding bird that I 
could have captured her by cupping 
my hand over the nest. A very neat bit 
of work it was too, built of bark fibers 
with plant-down matted into them, 
and lined with more plant-down, In 
it were four small eggs, all of them 
splashed and specked with brown on 
a white background. 

[ greeted the noon gladly and un- 
wrapped my lunch. Two chickadees 
appeared to keep me company. 
throughout the morning I had been 
planning something special for the 
noon hour, a rendezvous with one of 
the finest of all the swamp dwellers, 
and when my lunch was finished, I 
set out. For a quarter of a mile or 
more I followed the coulee into the 
swamp to a place where tall dark- 


leaved balm-ol-gileads rimmed the {it- 
tle creek, with here and there a clump 
of willows. In the shade beneath the 
trees I found what I was looking jor, 
the queen of the wild orchids, the 
showy ladyslipper (Cypripedium re- 
ginae). The floral emblem of the state 
of Minnesota, it has been called the 
finest of all the wild orchids by the 
renowned botanist, Asa Gray. 

In the moist dark soil, rich with 
the leaf mulch of many seasons, the 
broad-leaved plants grew lush and 
tall. I found several doubles, with two 
flower sacs, one above the other, cach 
one at least two inches in length and 
growing on a Stalk fully two feet long. 
Ihe moccasin part of the flower was 
white with splotches of purplish crim- 
son especially heavy on the toe end, 
and the wavy lateral petals and sepals 
were a lustrous creamy white. 

Walking about among them | 
counted some fifty or sixty in full 
bloom, and many more not yet fully 
out of the bud. Fragile and exqui- 
sitely lovely, yet there was something 
in them that spoke of strength; eva- 
nescent, and yet as lasting as eternity 
itself. It is quite possible that they 
grew here in this swamp before our 
continent was discovered; they were 
blooming when Napoleon and Talley- 
rand and Metternich were creating 
“new orders” in Europe; they will 
still be here when the present dicta- 
tors and their counterfeit conquests 
have vanished from the earth and have 
been forgotten. 

And so, pondering the strange ways 
of man in this world, I went back to 
post cutting. There was nothing cata- 
clysmic or world-shaking about cut 
ting fence posts on a hot afternoon 
late in June, but from a little slough 
nearby came the the song of the marsh 
wrens, a ditty somewhat wiry and un- 
musical, perhaps, but honest and sit- 
cere. And often as I worked I came 
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upon the tracks of whitetailed deer, 
clear and sharp in the soft moist 
ground. Warned by the sound of my 
ax, the deer kept away from the vicin- 
ity of the ravine, although I am sure 
their fawns were nearby, securely hid- 
den in the thick underbrush, 

The swamp covers an area some 
twenty miles long with an average 
width about one-fourth as great and 
provides an excellent habitat for deer, 
though much of the surrounding re- 
gion is settled and taken up with 


farms. Well wooded with aspen, balm- 
of-gileads, ash, and some scrub oak, 


the undergrowth contains several spe- 
cies of willows, kinnikinnick, with 
highbush cranberries on the lowland, 
and Juneberries and wild plums on 
the ridges. Here and there are small 
meadows, and sloughs and bogs over- 
grown with rushes and cattails—the 
reedy homes of bitterns, red-wings, 
vellow-headed blackbirds and marsh 
wrens. 

The area affords a refuge for all 


forms of wildlife that otherwise could 
not exist in a settled, cultivated re- 
gion. Fortunately its rocky, marshy 
character makes it unsuitable for 
farming. Even in the boom days of 
drainage ditches and World War I 
no one considered draining “the 
swamp.” 

Walking home in the evening, I 
painted mental pictures of how the 
woodland borders would look a month 
or six weeks later when the fireweeds 
would lift their flaming spires five or 
six feet into the air. Scattered about 
the littke meadows were _ bluebells, 
anemones, and the vivid scarlet-edged 
tufts of Indian paintbrushes. Passing 
over several patches of wild mint, I 
was aware of its refreshing fragrance 
even before I looked down and saw 
the trailing dark green plants. It 
seemed a singular bit of good for- 
tune that I had several days of post 
cutting left, days that promised to be 
as filled with beguiling adventures as 
the one drawing to a close. 


The red-eyed vireo builds a cradlelike nest. 
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The Director 
Reports to You 


EOPLE frequently say to your Di- 

rector, “Is the war adversely af- 
fecting the Society?” But such com- 
ment has yet to come from a member 
or contributor and seems to be char- 
acteristic of those not actively sup- 
porting the Society’s program. 

As a matter of fact, investigation 
has disclosed that during the last war 
the support of members and contri- 
butors grew in normal proportions, 
and such has been the experience in 
this war to date, regardless of the ef- 
fects of drafts by the fighting services, 
rationing, dislocation of life through 
transportation restrictions or the 
enormous increase in taxation. 

People who believe in the cause of 
wildlife conservation recognize that 
it is not to be identified primarily 
with peace or war, but is of all-time 
significance. Conservation of our nat- 
ural resources is of fundamental im- 
mediate and long-term importance to 
the economic and spiritual welfare of 
our people. 

We are, indeed, deeply grateful to 
our steadfast members and contribu- 
tors, who, without qualm or question, 
are keeping our flag flying and our 
program developing. 

In Grateful Remembrance 

Wartime, however, is taking its 
sad toll of personnel close to us. In 
one month, we have lost four men 
identified with your Society's board 
or staff; men devoted to the cause and 
to your Society. 

Major Kermit Roosevelt, formerly 


our president (1935-7), was ever a 
staunch believer in the protection 
and conservation of wildlife—a belief 
which he inherited from distinguished 
parents, and to which he remained 
faithful throughout his life-time. Ever 
a fast friend of the Society, he de- 
voted three years to service as its 
president, demonstrating in that ca- 
pacity unusual diplomacy, tact and 
firmness of purpose. Kermit could be 
counted upon to be on the right side 
of conservation issues. Ever a patriot, 
he volunteered his services early in 
this war and served with the British 
in Norway, Egypt and England, and 
later, with our army in Alaska where 
he died, prematurely, in the service 
of our country. 

Lt. James Moffitt, of California, for 
two short years a member of our 
Board of Directors, was another en- 
thusiastic participator in the study 
and protection of birds. Although he 
had a family and was in his early for- 
ties, he volunteered to serve in naval 
aviation, and met his death in an un- 
timely airplane accident in the Aleu- 
tians in July. 

Jim was essentially a field man in 
ornithology and _ conservation; he 
knew what he was talking about. He 
served the state of California for sev- 
eral years on the staff of its Fish and 
Game Commission. In recent years, 
he was Curator of Birds at the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences and, dur- 
ing this time, also served, for a year, 
as president of our affiliate, the Audu- 
bon Association of the Pacific. Jim 
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took special interest in the develop- 
ment of Audubon activities in his 
home state, and, in that connection, 
your Director has spent many happy 
hours afield with him. 

Every member of the Society who 
has met Lester L. Karcher of Miami, 
Florida, will cherish the memory of 
his personality. For two and a half 
years, he served as warden and super- 
vising warden for our south Florida 
sanctuaries. Born a Texan, in 1901, 
he entered the Navy at seventeen. 
Eight years later he was transferred 
to the Coast Guard and, after twenty 
vears of continued service, was re- 
tired because of high blood pressure. 
Then he took up Audubon work, and 
during the ensuing two and a half 
years there was great development 
and improvement in our bird-protec- 
tion program in south Florida. 

Lester Karcher was dependable, 
loyal and intensely and sentimentally 
interested in his job; he knew how to 
take orders and carry them out; he 
was on the Society’s fighting front and 
he did a great job. 

In February, 1942, as a result of 
over-exertion in the maintenance of 
the Society’s boat equipment, he suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage, from 
which he never fully recovered. In 
July of that year, he was recalled to 
war service as a Coast Guard recruit- 
ing officer. Beset by numerous physi- 
cal complications throughout the fol- 
lowing year, his spirit never flagged. 
In December, he was assigned to boat 
inspection service in the Seventh Na- 
val District, and died, suddenly, in 
late June. 

\nother warden, who was not so 
widely known, but deeply appreciated 
and admired by all who had met him, 
dicd in July. Since 1936, J. Roy Smith 
had served as the Society's warden for 
the Mt. Johnson Island Sanctuary in 
the Susquehanna River off Drumore, 
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Pennsylvania. His heart was in the 
protection of the birds on that en- 
trancing island, with its primeval 
vegetative stand and its nesting eagles. 
His widow has expressed desire to 
carry on as the Society’s warden in 
that area and, we are happy to an- 
nounce, has been so appointed. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy to 
the widows of these four stalwart 
men and to the members of their im- 
mediate families. The Society shall 
ever reverence the memory of these 
co-workers and the deeds which they 
accomplished. 


New Warden for Cape May 


The time of year approaches for 
our guardianship of the migrating 
waves of birds at Cape May Point, 
N. J., and we are pleased to announce 
that our good friend, C. K. Nichols of 
Ridgewood, N. J., ever a defender of 
birds, will represent us in that area 
this fall. Not only will he patrol the 
Witmer Stone Wildlife Sanctuary and 
see that no harm comes to birds or 
other wildlife, but, in his capable 
way, will also handle matters of pub- 
lic relations in the local community. 
He will give further evidence of the 
earnest desire of the Society to bene- 
fit the community through the main- 
tenance of that sanctuary, not only 
from a protective but from a broad- 
scale educational standpoint. It is 
expected that Mr. Nichols will re- 
side in Cape May Point through Sep- 
tember and part of October, the 
height of the migration period, par- 
ticularly of hawks. In the old days, 
these birds were regularly shot for 
food in the wooded area just north of 
Cape May Point. 


A Great Day Is Coming 


Quite soon, now, it will be time to 
open to the public the Audubon Na- 
ture Center at Greenwich, Connec- 


Kermit Roosevelt 


A TRIBUTE 


As nature lover and conservationist, Ker- 
mit Roosevelt was the intimate companion 
and heir of his distinguished father who, 
when President of the United States, cre- 
ated the first federal bird sanctuary in 
America. 

Reared in a fine tradition, he never 
allowed other loyalties and crowded tasks 
to obscure his clear view of the kind 
of world that his own generation should 
bequeath to posterity. 

During a critical period in the history 
of the National Audubon Society, he be- 
came the third President of our organiza- 
tion, a responsibility he then bore for three 


successive terms. Never a showman, in 
variably avoiding personal publicity in any 
semblance, Kermit fulfilled his obligations 
with force and skill, making and keeping 
effective contacts and, with complete lack 
of ostentation, contributing sound, well- 
considered opinions in our councils. 

Kermit carried throughout his too short 
life a keenly developed awareness of duty 
His death, while serving with the armed 
forces of our country, brings deep regret 
and sense of individual loss to his forme: 
associates and their successors on the Board 
of Directors of the National Audubon 
Society. 
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ticut. Numerous members of the So- 
ciety's staff have been busily engaged 
in preparing for the event. 

Miss Dorothy Treat, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Ruth Hubbard of 
Cleveland (teacher of nature activi- 
ties at Audubon Nature Camp for 
three seasons), has been compiling a 
reference library and preparing the 
exhibits in the Center’s Nature Mu- 
seum. As key to the fauna and flora 
of the 281 acres, these exhibits will 
indicate the kinds of animal life as- 
sociated with each type of habitat. 
In order that exhibits may portray 
conditions as they exist on the area, 
Richard Pough has been making an 
intensive inventory of the fauna and 
flora, and this record will be useful 
for comparative purposes through the 
vears. The Museum, and an attrac- 
tively marked nature trail, are among 
the provisions which have been made 
to entertain and instruct visitors. 

There is space in The Center for 
the showing of motion pictures to 
audiences of upwards of 100 people. 

The Audubon Nature Center of- 
fers great opportunities for nature ed- 
ucation and Carl Buchheister is at 
present engaged in a public relations 
program, revealing the ways in which 
citizens of near-by communities can 
make use of the sanctuary and its ex- 
panding educational program. 


Good Time Was Had By AIl! 


The regional conference of Audu- 
bon societies in southern California, in 
Mav, was a happy event, and your Di- 
rector had the good fortune to at- 
tend. The Los Angeles Audubon So- 
ciety, as host, went out of its way to 
provide delightful entertainment and 
a most interesting and enjoyable pro- 
gram. 

Other sponsors were the California 
Audubon Society, Pasadena Audubon 
Society, Southwest Bird Study Club, 
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San Diego Natural History Society 
and the Nature Study Group of La- 
guna Beach. 

The subjects of discussion were 
of broad scope, representing varied 
points of view in conservation mat- 
ters. A fine degree of cooperation 
among the representatives of the vari- 
ous sponsoring societies was very much 
in evidence. 

A high spot in entertainment was 
the dinner as Plummer Park. Bright 
stars, a big moon, minstrels and an 
uninvited mockingbird were the chief 
performers. Bert Harwell, always in 
tune with bird songs, joined the 
mockingbird in rendering a duet par 
excellence! 

Our friends in the Los Angeles 
clubs are to be congratulated upon 
the success of their recent efforts to 
set up sanctuaries close to, and even 
within, metropolitan Los Angeles. 
Among the outstanding features of 
the conference was the sanctuary tour, 
which included visits to four areas. 
I know of no aspect of the Audubon 
program which has greater appeal to 
the public or to local club members, 
than the establishment and mainte- 
nance of wildlife sanctuaries. The 
achievements of the Los Angeles clubs 
in this respect might well serve as a 
model for many clubs elsewhere. 


Expanded Lecture Program 


Our earnest desire, for some time, 
has been to promote a much more ac- 
tive and broad-scale lecture program, 
in which the best lecturers and wild- 
life motion picture films could be 
made available to an ever-widening 
audience. Surely no one, in recent 
years, has made a better record along 
this line than Wayne Short, president 
of the St. Louis Bird Club. Meetings 
held by this club have been attended, 
on the average, by a thousand people, 
representing a good cross-section of 


James Moffitt at Lake Tahoe. 


the citizens of St. Louis. On August 
9, Mr. Short will become a member 
of the staff of your Society and will 
have direct responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a nation-wide lecture 
program. He will supply information 
to our affiliates and branches and will 
cooperate, in particular, with Audu- 
bon societies, bird and nature clubs 
in the midwestern area. 

Ask any citizen of St. Louis what he 
thinks of Wayne Short, and you will 
gain some idea of the advantages that 
should accrue to your Society in the 
enlistment of his full-time services in 
its interest. 

We have assured our very good 
friends of the St. Louis Bird Club 
that they may count upon sufficient 
assignment of Mr. Short’s time to 
their interests in maintaining their ac- 
tive and admirable program. 


John James Audubon in Pictures 


Through Audubon Magazine and 
communications, we 
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strive to keep our members and other 
friends and supporters reasonably in- 
formed as to what the Society is up 
to and what the principal current 
wildlife conservation issues are. But, 
in the last analysis, our main task is 
to reach with our message the mil- 
lions of American citizens who are 
not today counted among our active 
supporters. 

You will, therefore, be glad to learn 
that, after several years of stimula- 
tion of the idea by Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald C, Peattie and your Director, 
Hollywood producers, and especially 
Mr. Jesse Lasky and Mr. Hamilton 
MacFadden, members of the Society, 
are enthusiastically proceeding with 
the idea of producing a technicolor 
motion picture of the life of John 
James Audubon. Motion picture 
rights to Mr. Peattie’s book “Singing 
in the Wilderness” have been pur- 
chased, and Mr. Peattie is actively co- 
operating with the script-writer in an 
advisory capacity. 
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It appears to be agreed upon that a 
central theme of the picture will be 
that the greatest memorial to Audu- 
bon is the existence of the wildlife 
conservation cause in his name. Should 
the production and showing of this 
motion picture materialize in thea- 
tres throughout the nation, a vast 
public will be reached with the mes- 
sage of your Society in a most effec- 
tive and convincing manner. 

It is our sincere hope that no obsta- 
cles will prevent the progress of pro- 
duction and distribution of a first- 
class motion picture of the life of 
John James Audubon. His is a fas- 
cinating story; it should make a great 
picture. 

Artist-Warden 

In California, your Director ran 
into a talented young man from Ohio 
—Don Eckelberry. A keen ornitholo- 
gist, he was temporarily residing in 
California in order to familiarize him- 
self with the birds of the region. He 
paints birds and does it well; he talks 
interestingly about his work. When 
an opportunity came to make him 
an employee of the Society and to 
place him, temporarily, as a warden 
at the Rainey Wildlife Refuge in 
Louisiana, no time was lost. 

Mr. Eckelberry is now on the job 
assisting as warden, but concentrating 
largely upon making a series of doc- 
umentary paintings of the Rainey 
Wildlife Refuge, and trying his hand 
at Audubon Magazine covers and il- 
lustrations. We shall hope to have an 
exhibit of his work at Audubon 
House in the early future. 


The Elk Controversy 


Some years ago, Mr. John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr. purchased and offered as 
gift to the federal government, cer- 
tain ‘ands in Jackson Hole, Wyom- 
ing. His desire was to benefit the 
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American public and to better con- 
serve the southern elk herd in Wyom- 
ing. Endless controversy unfortu- 
nately ensued, but, a few months ago, 
the President of the United States 
issued an executive order establishing 
the Jackson Hole National Monu- 
ment, including lands given by Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

We are very sorry to inform you 
that, as a prompt result, a bill was 
introduced in Congress to invalidate 
the executive order. The issue seems 
to revolve about “government by 
executive order,” and “states’ rights,” 
and the question of tax support of 
the county in which the Monument 
is situated. The matter of intelligent 
conservation of the southern elk herd 
has been lost in the shuffle. 

Bound up in the argument is such 
a fundamentally important considera- 
tion as the retention of the provisions 
of the Antiquities Act, under which 
it has been legally possible to estab- 
lish national monuments. Involved 
also, it may be said, is a challenge to 
the whole concept of national parks. 
Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. Drury, Director of the National 
Park Service, and former Governor 
Miller of Wyoming have rushed to 
the rescue and have given invaluable 
statements to the House Public Lands 
Committee in behalf of sustention of 
the executive order establishing the 
Jackson Hole National Monument. 

Your Society feels that this con- 
troversy involves some issues in which 
we are not primarily concerned, but 
we are vitally interested in a sound 
solution of the problem of conserva- 
tion of the southern elk herd. As we 
all know, there are too many elk for 
the range. Elimination of mountain 
lions, exercising natural control on 
elk numbers, has complicated the 
problem. Invasion of the normal elk 
range by domestic livestock has added 
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to the confusion. The range must be 
saved, if only for the benefit of the 
elk. The non-ecological boundaries of 
the national parks are a basic fault, 
and so, it would appear that the elk 
must be, to some extent, managed— 
but how, and by whom, and when? 

This problem remains, so far, with- 
out concrete solution, 
although a earnest 
thought, time and energy have been 
devoted to it. We should like to lend 
a constructive and helping hand, how- 
ever, and to this end we have sent our 
mammal expert, W. E. Sanderson, to 
the Jackson Hole country to make a 
personal investigation 
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Hunting Regulations 

This has been a favorable year for 
production of young ducks, particu- 
larly in the northwestern waterfowl 
breeding areas. 

Since hunting regulations have been 
greatly liberalized in recent years, the 
problem facing those who made the 
hunting regulations this year must 
have been: should further privileges 
be granted? And if so, which privi- 
leges would be least damaging to 
waterfowl? 


There are only two important 


changes in the regulations as an- 


Lester Karcher on duty as a sanctuary warden. 


nounced for the 
first extends by fifteen days the pre- 
viously existing thirty-day possession- 
limit after the close of the hunting 
season. Any extension of the post-sea- 
son possession period seems to us un- 
fortunate, but we are more opposed 
to the granting of a possession limit 
after the close of the season than 
to a mere extension thereof. This 
privilege makes far more difficult 
enforcement against violation of the 
regulations through post-season shoot- 
ing, and its elimination would doubt- 
less be a boon to enforcement officers, 
both federal and state. 

The other important change _per- 
mits legal shooting one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise. This is a rather deadly 
time for the waterfowl and may be 
counted upon to result in a substan- 
tial increase in kill. The point is 
made, we understand, that this lib- 
eralization is occasioned by the in- 
creasing claims by farmers of crop 
damage by waterfowl. But such in- 
stances are quite local and adequate 
authority exists already for the issu- 
ance of permits for local control. We 
regret that the federal officials scem 
to have felt it desirable to grant such 
liberalization. 

In a recently distributed communi- 
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cation to the press, the Chief of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service wrote 
anong other things: “Urge that 
sportsmen take mallards, widgeons 
and pintail ducks, where possible, in 
preference to the other species of 
ducks which are still comparatively 
low in numbers and which cannot 
stand the heavy hunting pressure 
that the three mentioned species can. 
Concentrate on mallards, widgeons 
and pintails—give the other species a 
chance to come back!” 

There is food for thought in the 
following succinct comment made by 
the rod and gun columnist in the 
New York Telegram: 

“The doctor’s remark obviously 
brings up an interesting topic of dis- 
cussion, namely: if the ‘other varie- 
ties’ of ducks, which include the bulk 
of quackers shot hereabouts, cannot 
stand ‘heavy hunting pressure,’ some- 
body has been kidding the customers 
and perhaps it’s high time we re-ex- 
amined the whole wildfowl situation. 
If only mallards, widgeons and pin- 
tails are plentiful, why were fed- 
eral game laws greatly liberalized last 
War. . 2 

“With all the recent propaganda 
about our game plugging meat short- 
ages and the desirability of smacking 
down anything wearing feathers or 
fur next fall to augment the country’s 
food supply, this skeptic doesn’t be- 
lieve the average gunner will be con- 
cerned about the species of duck which 
wing within range. If it’s a duck, he'll 
shoot it first and check its variety 
later. If it’s other than a mallard, 
widgeon or pintail, why, that'll be 
just too bad.” 


Game Meat for Food 


The effort to interest the public in 
an increased take of game to supple- 
ment the meat supplies of the nation 
proceeds apace. A recent official re- 
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lease from the Consumers’ Division ol 
the Fish and Wildlife Service con- 
tains the following: “The country’s 
food resources barely have been 
tapped, and our job is to tap it.” We 
were under the impression that it 
was the function of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to protect our wild- 
life resources, not tap them! 

In his recent communication to the 
press, the Chief also said: “During the 
1942-43 season, hunters took 255,404,- 
000 pounds of usable meat for home 
consumption. This annual crop of 
wildlife, so needed to help out in 
the present meat shortage, cannot be 
harvested except by recreational hunt- 
ing.” We have already pointed out 
in this column in an earlier issue of 
the magazine that any such pound- 
age of meat as 255,000,000 is but an 
inconsequential drop in the bucket 
by comparison with the poundage of 
meats available from domestic live- 
stock. 

Thumbing back through the file of 
official releases of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in recent years, we find 
expressed therein opinion diametri- 
cally opposed to that now distributed. 
We freely grant that it is every man’s 
privilege to change his mind, and 
that war pressures induce new view- 
points. But isn’t the real question, 
“Was the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
with regard to this particular matter, 
right two years ago, or now?” It can- 
not be both. 


Surplus Populations 


You have read in this column of 
the talk about surplus populations of 
animals and the consequent need of 
control claimed by many federal and 
state wildlife protective agencies. Of 
particular interest then is the bill 
introduced in recent session of Con- 
gress by Senator McCarran of Ne- 
vada, which would provide in effect 
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chat those in charge of national parks, 
national forests or other federal pub- 
lic lands be empowered to instruct 
the state game commissioners to re- 
duce the number of game animals in 
any particular region; furthermore, 
they would be empowered, in the 
event that said commissioners did not 
comply, to go over their heads and 
proceed, themselves, to reduce the 
number of game animals and dispose 
of the flesh as they may deem wise. 

It seems to us that this bill involves 
a thoroughly bad proposal and one 
that should be earnestly opposed if it 
is to be seriously considered at an 
ensuing session of Congress. It would 
seem to be an excellent example of 
wartime hysteria that would tend to 
break down conservation laws and 
practices that have been generations 
in the making. 
Invidious Comparisons 

Every once in a while, invidious 
comparisons are made between the 
amount of money paid by the Society 
to wardens and other employees. The 
impression conveyed is that the war- 
dens are grossly underpaid, while 
other employees are grossly overpaid. 
The quoted figures have been erro- 
neous and the implications mislead- 
ing. Regardless of that, however, your 
Director would like to invite atten- 
tion to the fact that, important as are 
the activities of the wardens in direct 
protection of wildlife, the Society has 
a program of wide scope and employs 
qualified personnel to carry on ex- 
tensive educational, research, public 
relations and investigative programs. 

We are always glad to give a full 
account of program and costs to those 
sincerely interested in furthering the 
cause of the Society. Until very re- 
cently, salaries paid to wardens, other 
than at the Rainey Refuge in Louisi- 
ana and the Roosevelt Sanctuary at 


Oyster Bay, showed a substantial in- 
crease, due, in large measure, to the 
generosity of Sanctuary Fund contri- 
butors. 

As a consequence of deaths and of 
drafting of wardens into war services, 
a temporary decline in expenditure 
for wardens’ salaries will be shown 
for the fiscal year just ended. How. 
ever, we can assure all members and 
Sanctuary Fund contributors that, 
through the redoubling of efforts and 
the increased capacity of the wardens 
with greater experience, the interests 
of the birds and other wildlife in the 
sanctuary areas have been almost, if 
not wholly, as thoroughly protected 
as heretofore. 

Your wardens are doing a magnifi- 
cent job, are devoted to the cause and 
have no complaints. They are doing 
their bit, and our hats are off to them. 


Like Grant around Richmond 
Warden Barnie Parker is currently 
guarding a great roost and rvokery at 
Catfish Key in western Florida Bay- 
the same country in which Warden 
Bradley lost his life in Audubon ser- 
vice in 1905. Just before he reached 
the Key, Parker learned that some of 
the local citizenry had been shooting 
birds at the roost, and he writes that 
he expects to “lay around Catfish Key 
like Grant lay around Richmond, un- 
less otherwise ordered.” ‘Twenty-seven 
fishing crews, he reports, were recently 
operating out of the Cape Sable ter- 
ritory, and this means the birds need 
direct protection. Parker is there day 
and night. He reported recently, “! 
was at home last night for the first 
time in two months. It seemed good 
to get away from those mosquitoes.” 
And speaking of mosquitoes, Don 
Eckelberry at the Rainey in Louisiana 
wrote: “The worst thing here is the 
mosquitoes, You have no idea how 
bad they are. I average twenty bites 
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Allan D. Cruickshank 


The rare roseate spoonbill is protected by wardens of the National Audubon Society. 


going to the boathouse (fifteen on 
return; I run faster). It is impossible 
to stand in one spot and come out 
alive. Today my neck glands are 
swollen from the poison. I will likely 
work up some resistance to them—I 
hope.” To which Parker retorted: 
“You tell your Louisiana warden that 
I'll bet him two to one that he couldn't 
count the mosquito bites he would 
get here in a few minutes.” 

Parker, by the way, writes that on 
June 22 he saw twenty-seven swallow- 
tailed kites in one flight near Coot 
Bay Pond. What a striking and beau- 
tiful sight that must have been! 


In Florida Waters 

Numerous leases have been signed 
in the past year or so on sundry keys 
favored as nesting sites by the water 
birds of Florida. This has been pos- 
sible because of the interest of the 
owners in the protection of the birds, 
and their willingness to lease the prop- 
erties to the Society as wildlife sanc- 
tuarics for the nominal sum of $1 
per year, 

The Town of Palm Beach and mem- 
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bers of the Blossom-Bolton-Bingham 
families have thus leased to the So- 
ciety the majority of the islands in 
Lake Worth just west of Palm Beach. 
To these islands, and particularly to 
Hunters Island, there repair each year 
in nesting season many thousands of 
white ibis and miscellaneous herons 
and egrets that find suitable feeding 
grounds in the glades, between the 
Hillsboro and West Palm Beach Ca- 
nals to the southwestward, 

Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Dudley S. Blossom, the superinten- 
dent of her estate, Hugh Bruce, a Scot 
by frank acknowledgment, acts as 
the Society’s warden for these islands 
in Lake Worth and reports, to his de- 
light, that people in the community, 
especially the younger element, greatly 
respect the sanctuary signs of your 
Society. 

Sandy Key, where Audubon made 
observations of the birds and scenery 
over 100 years ago, has been leased to 
the Society as a sanctuary by Herman 
Armour Nichols. In March, Edwin 
Way Teale, contributing editor to this 
magazine, visited Sandy Key, took pic- 


ae 


tures and made observations, which— 
in an early article—he will contrast 
with those of Audubon. 

Dr. H. R. Mills of Tampa has for 
many years been the “angel” for the 
bird rookeries at Green Key in Tampa 
Bay and Big Bird Key in Terra Ceia 
Bay. The former is owned by the Pot- 
ter Palmer Estate, and the latter by 
Mrs. Nina G. Washburn. We are 
happy to tell you that both these own 
ers have executed wildlife sanctuary 
leases on these properties and that the 
Society is maintaining warden service 
in season, with the very active coop 
eration and supervision of our good 
friend Dr. Mills. 

On the near-by Alafia Spoil Banks, 
in Tampa Bay, nest a variety of 
beach birds, skimmers, gulls and terns. 
Through the cooperation of the 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Corpora- 
tion, your Society has a sanctuary 
lease thereon, and the Green Key war- 
den additionally patrols those banks. 


Poor Breeding Season 


In general, water birds of the Gull 
and Florida coasts do not appear to 
have had an especially good breeding 
season in 1943. The reasons are ob- 
scure, although in Florida it may be 
reasonably attributed to the exces- 
sively dry conditions on the glades and 
consequent absence of an abundant 
food supply. However, this condition 
follows upon several years of excep- 
tionally large and successful crops ol 
young. We can say with assurance 
that this year’s results are not to be 
attributed to such disturbances as 
those occasioned by Service airplanes 
or other war practices. It would ap- 
pear that the cause must lie in some 
combination of weather, moisture and 
food conditions, or 
motivated by some fundamental in- 


conceivably be 


fluence causing cyclical abundance. It 
is evident that we should not count 


This Month’s Cover 
THE MOURNING DOVE 


In its eastern and western forms 
the mourning dove occurs prac- 
tically over the entire country, hav 
ing as extended a range as any 
American bird. It is a small pigeon 
—almost a miniature of the now 
extinct passenger pigeon. 

A prolific nester, this bird often 
raises several broods in a season in 
its southern range but never lays 
more than two eggs, a family char- 
acteristic of all pigeons. The nest 
is frail, usually saddled on a hori- 
zontal limb from a few feet to 40 
or 50 feet above the ground. As a 
nester, it always frequents rather 
shady situations but comes freely 
into human habitation to breed. 
It is common about yards and gar- 
dens as well as in the fields and the 
edges of woods. 

Almost entirely a ground bird in 
feeding, it subsists on weed seeds 
and various grains. Wheat, corn, 
oats and rye are taken but the 
mainstay of the diet is weed seeds, 
which amount to 64 percent of its 
annual food. Thus the dove is of 
decided value in reducing these 
agricultural pests. 

—ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


on being able to produce constant 
annual increases no matter how zeal- 
ous the protection. 
Our New Editor 

For a year now, Miss Eleanor King 
has edited Audubon Magazine but has 
hidden her light under a bushel. We 
think you will all agree that she has 
done well and deserves our thanks and 
congratulations. She has now been 
persuaded to allow her name to be 
printed at the masthead as the editor. 

Previously, we had known Miss 
King as the writer of children’s na- 
ture books and as an enthusiastic Au- 
dubon Nature Camper, with a back- 
ground of acquaintances and associa- 
tions in the publishing field. 

Her heart is in the improvement of 
Audubon Magazine, and her mind is 
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as full of ideas as the proverbial 
meadow of daisies. 


Distinguished Contributor 


To our distinguished list of contri- 
buting editors we have added Henry 
Beston, author of many delightful 
books including “The Outermost 
House” and “The St. Lawrence.” A 
philosopher and poet by nature, with 
facile pen, his forthcoming contribu- 
tions to Our magazine are eagerly 
awaited. Perhaps one of the most char- 
acteristic qualities in his writings is his 
humility in the face of the wonders of 
nature and his deep appreciation of 
the relative insignificance of man. 


Congratulations 

Our congratulations and best wishes 
to a newcomer in the ornithological 
magazine field, “Bird-Life,” published 
by our friends of the affiliated Cleve- 
land Bird Club. If the first number 
issued in May of this year is a fair 
example of those to come, this maga- 
zine will soon build up a subscription 
list and will aid in the stimulation of 
appreciation of our wild birds and 
their need for protection. 


Nomination 


The official Nominating Committee 
—Mrs. Robert C. Wright, of Haver- 
ford, Penna., Chairman, with Mrs. 
O. M. Stultz of Los Angeles and Mr. 
Walter Elwood of Amsterdam, N. Y. 
—has submitted its official report, and 
nominates the following slate of di- 
rectors for consideration by the mem- 
bers and possible election at the time 
of the annual meeting in October:— 
Mr. John Kieran, Dr. J. J. Murray and 
Mr. Carll Tucker, all of whom are 
currently officers of the Society; Mr. 
Roger N. Baldwin, who previously 
served for years as a director and con- 
sequently is very well posted as to the 
current program, policies and prob- 
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lems of the Society and may be counted 
upon, if elected, to devote his atten- 
tion to the Society’s affairs with char- 
acteristic energy and drive; and Dr. 
Charles C. Adams, now retiring as 
Director of the New York State Mu- 
seum at Albany, a scientist of na- 
tional reputation who has devoted his 
life to the furtherance of nature edu- 
cation and wildlife conservation in 
this country. 

Dr. Adams has been identified with 
the New York State School of For- 
estry at Syracuse, with the Roosevelt 
Wildlife Experiment Station as its 
first Director, and with the New York 
State Museum. He was a pioneer in 
the development of the summer na- 
ture school idea for the training of 
teachers and youth leaders and in the 
consequent establishment and carry- 
ing on of the Alleghany School of 
Natural History. Perhaps his deepest 
interest is in wildlife research, to 
which your Society has devoted an in- 
creasing share of its available income 
and energy in recent years. 


Annual Meeting 


Tuesday, October 19th, will be the 
date of the annual business meeting 
of members and will take place at 
Audubon House in New York City at 
9:30 A.M. It is now felt that it will 
be in every way desirable policy to 
stage an annual convention, centering 
about the annual meeting. You may 
confidently expect to receive due no- 
tice of the program of that meeting, 
mailed to you sometime in late Sep- 
tember. We count upon your demon- 
stration of loyalty and wartime sup- 
port through attendance at these meet- 
ings, which will serve to acquaint you 
with the present personnel, program, 
policies and activities of your Society 
and give you ample opportunity to 
participate in discussions with rela- 
tion thereto. 


“+ BOOK REVIEWS -- 


MEETING THE MAMMALS. 


By Victor H. Cahalane. 133 pages. II- 
lustrated. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1943. $1.75. 


Ihe authorship of this book is a guar- 
antee of interesting reading. Mr. Caha- 
lane is in charge of our national park 
wildlife and in addition to being thor- 
oughly conversant with the subject, he 
has always wielded a potent pen, a matter 
of no little importance in these days when 
education of the public is of prime 
moment. 

One of the chief features of this book 
is the large number of truly beautiful 
drawings by Walter A. Weber. These are 
so lifelike in pose and are done with such 
bold spirit that no student of the sub- 
ject can well afford to be without them. 

This is definitely and frankly a hand- 
book of the mammals of the national 
parks, and equally definitely, it is written 
for the average tourist who, knowing lit- 
tle or nothing of the subject, is desirous 
of learning something of the animals 
that he may encounter on a tour of the 
parks. The information is of a simple 
nature, giving brief descriptions, disting- 
uishing characteristics, park distribution, 
and general habits of the 66 kinds of 
mammals that, to the author, seem most 
worthy of inclusion. These are mostly of 
large size, although all but the rarer gen- 
era of rodents are mentioned, while 
shrews, moles and bats are treated simply 
in groups. 

Included is a map giving the location 
of the national parks west of the Miss- 
issippi River, and there are brief intro- 
ductory headings defining a mammal, giv- 
ing some facts of mammal habits, present 
policy of park management and the role 
of predator versus prey. Finally there is 
presented a list of mammals, from squir- 
rel size up, occurring in each of 30 na- 
tional parks and monuments, and a 
reading list of publications. 

A. Brazier HoweELt. 


JOSEPH GRINNELL’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF NATURE. 
A compilation. 238 pp. Illustrated. Unt- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1943. $2.00. 


Each of the 28 parts which make up this 
book is either a complete essay or a se. 
lection from one of the larger works of 
California’s eminent naturalist, the late 
Joseph Grinnell. Arranged in strictly 
chronological order, these previously pub 
lished writings furnish evidence of the 
author’s increased skill over a period of 
33 years, and give also a fair notion of 
the amazing curiosity that he possessed 
about animal-kinds, and about parts of 
the animals’ environment—the parts which 
influence the animals’ behavior or struc. 
ture in a way that the author thought 
might be significant in terms of animal 
evolution. 

Birds and mammals were his field and 
these and their relationships his mind's 
eye examined from more viewpoints than 
does the gymnastic bush-tit when scruti- 
nizing, with its real eye, a likely appearing 
white-thorn bush that might harbor some 
delectable aphid. Here on the pages ol 
Joseph Grinnell’s Philosophy of Nature 
are records of what he saw, described 
with a clarity that permits the reader to 
keep apace with Grinnell’s agile mind, 
and to follow through to the often un 
usual, but logical, termination. 

“Rapid Peering in Birds,” “Role of the 
Accidental” and “Up-hill Planters’ are 
three essays to be included in the reading 
of the biological scientist, he who seeks 
principally cultural values in natural his 
tory, or the connoisseur of good literature. 
No less interesting and informative are 
his discussions of “. Rodents . . . as 
Agents in Soil Formation,” and the same 
can be said of the other selections, several 
of which, I think, are unsurpassed expo- 
sitions of the guiding principles of sound 
conservation. J. M. Linsdale, in crystal- 
lizing the idea of bringing the collection 
together, Mrs. Grinnell, in furthering the 
undertaking, Alden H. Miller, in writing 
the appropriate foreword, Samuel Far 
quhar and his associates at the University 
Press, in making an attractive brochure, 
and, indeed, all concerned are to be con- 
gratulated. One of the things that | like 
best about the book is that it presents, in 
one view, the many facets of the writers 
contributions to knowledge. Readers who 
did not know Grinnell before fee! thal 
they do now, and those who did know 
him in life feel that the book proves the 
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correctness of their previous high estimate 
of him. 
E. RayMonp HALL. 


EXTINCT AND VANISHING MAM- 
MALS OF THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE WITH THE MARINE SPE- 
CIES OF ALL THE OCEANS. 


By Glover M. Allen. 620 pp. Illustrated. 
American Committee for International 
Wild Life Protection. New York, 1942. 
Cloth, $4.50, paper, $3.50. 


Dr. Allen has written an authoritative 
treatise covering a field of more than 
half the globe. As we read his book, we 
find that it is far more than an enumera- 
tion of the mammals in this vast area; 
it is a fascinating story of their past and 
present, as well as hope for their future. 
The book, summarizing our knowledge 
of the group, including not only what we 
know of the animals already gone, but 
showing how we may save those threat- 
ened with extinction. 

The methods that Dr. Allen advises 
for the preservation of threatened spe- 
cies vary according to the requirements of 
the individual cases. In some, natural 
enemies should be reduced; in others 
(where enemies are beneficial because 
they insure stronger stock), they should 
be fostered; sometimes shooting of the 
threatened species should be prohibited 
during a long period; and occasionally 
the life of a species seems to depend on 
its being isolated from cattle or sheep 
to prevent infection. To illustrate: Dr. 
Allen states: ““The fur seal offers an ex- 
cellent example of a species once reduced 
in some colonies to a mere remnant of 
its normal numbers, which, under protec- 
tion and wise management, has been re- 
stored to an abundance that permits an 
annual harvest of pelts, bringing in an 
excellent return.” 

The mammals considered in the volume 
vary in size from extinct insectivores, lit- 
tle larger than a mouse and known only 
through skeletal remains, to the gigantic 
whales and manatees of the present time. 

In his discussions of the relationship 
of subspecies, Dr. Allen characteristically 
shows tolerance for the opinions of other 
naturalists, but gives the weight of his 
judgment on the side of simplicity. 

Sometimes a bit of drama flashes out of 
the story, as when a piece of the skin of 
a ground sloth, long believed to be ex- 
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tinct, was discovered in Patagonia. The 
skin was so fresh that it “raised the high 
hope that a living example might yet be 
found,” but no evidence of it has so far 
come to light. 

Among the passages of surpassing in- 
terest are the history of the sea otter and, 
above all, perhaps, the full account of the 
whaling industry from its beginning, prob- 
ably in the 10th or 11th century, down 
to the present time. Dr. Allen was espe- 
cially fitted to speak of the Cetaceae, for, 
as his friends remember, he was fascinated 
by the study of these animals. 

The book is a sound summary of our 
knowledge of the animals treated, pre- 
sented by one of the foremost mammalog- 
ists of the world. It is also a delightful 
volume to read right through, crammed 
full of absorbingly interesting details. 

Winsor M. ‘TYLER. 


THE LAST OF THE SEA OTTERS. 
By Harold McCracken. 99 pp. Illus- 
trated by Paul Bransom. The Frederick 
Stokes Company, Philadelphia. 1942. 


$2.00. 


Mr. McCracken has spent considerable 
time in our Alaskan waters. He knows 
the birds and animals, the islands and 
the people of that wild and stormy place. 
Therefore it is fitting that he should be 
the first to write a conservation story of 
that almost extinct fur animal, the sea 
otter. He writes with complete familiarity 
with his subject and in telling the story 
of the sea otter, he has written a book 
which will stand as the children’s classic 
about that animal for long years to come. 

He gives, first, a short resumé of the 
romantic history of that much sought 
after animal, then turns to a fictitious sea 
otter family and follows their movements 
about the islands and the sea. In doing 
so, he gives a vivid and exciting picture 
of the life of a sea otter, its habits and 
the dangers it encounters in its daily life 
and which it must overcome in order to 
survive. Though written for children of 
elementary and junior high school age, 
the story will arouse enthusiasm in all 
conservation-minded people. 

Lithographs by Paul Branson, some of 
them in color, have caught the spirit of 
the book. He has chosen thrilling mo- 
ments in the life of the sea otter for his 
illustrations and in each of them the 
drama of the sea is caught. 

HELEN G. CRUICKSHANK. 
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- Changing Seasons 


By Ludlow Griscom 


HE spring migration is one of the 
 pjemee events of the bird year in 
the eastern half of the continent. It is 
a much less marked and sensational 
phenomenon on the Pacific coast and 
in the Rocky Mountain area. Cali- 
fornia reports “an uneventful” migra- 
tion, some birds late, some wintering 
species departing late, the conditions 
on the whole favorable for nesting. 
Mr. Lockerbie’s report from Utah is 
in many ways the most valuable, but 
quite the hardest for the average 
reader to evaluate. His birds belong 
to a totally different faunal area, with 
a schedule influenced by factors which 
are quite different from anything east 
of the Plains. Moreover, his region 
is a mere spot in a gigantic area, in 
most of which there is no continuous 
observation by a competent group of 
observers. As a result many of his 
records are, so to speak, suspended in 
mid-air. Witness, for instance, his 
spring flight of evening grosbeaks 
after a marked winter scarcity. Where 
did they come from, by what route 
did they get there and when, what 
breeding area did they leave? There 
are no answers to these questions at 
hand. But it gives me a chance to 
emphasize once more the real aim of 
a series of regional season reports. 
Ideally, some day in the future, we 
shall have the answer to these ques- 
tions, as there will be three or four 
more “regions” in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. 

In the far south the migration be- 
gan early, and the spring was warm 
to hot. The spring migrants jump 
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the Texas and Gulf coasts, unless in- 
clement weather forces them down. 
Such conditions occurred in Texas 
and western Florida on April 18, and 
interestingly enough, blue grosbeaks 
and indigo buntings were recorded in 
both areas simultaneously. The birds 
moved north on schedule through the 
central states (Missouri peak, May 9; 
western North Carolina, May 3-6). 
North of these points they encoun- 
tered trouble of one kind or another. 
April was a cold and backward month 
throughout the North. May was cold, 
wet and blustery in the interior, nor- 
mal in the Northeast, but with two 
long rainy spells. The April migrants 
were consequently very late and did 
not arrive in numbers until the first 
warmer weather in early May. The 
tropical American May groups arrived 
on schedule time or a little early and 
tended to appear in various areas in 
trees as yet leafless. 

All observers report an excellent 
warbler year. Around Philadelphia, 
migrants swarmed, May 9-15; these 
birds passed through New York with- 
out any marked wave, but rushed 
through New England in a great wave 
on May 18, after a prolonged period 
of cold rains had suspended the mi- 
gration. Exceedingly wet and cool 
weather held up the migrants from 
Missouri to Minnesota and Michigan; 
they took a long time to pass through, 
so that observers saw more individuals 
of most species than usual. 

A feature of the spring was te 
great number of rarer southern spe- 
cies in almost all areas, and there is 
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not the slightest doubt but what 
southern birds are steadily moving 
northward. Outstanding cases were a 
great white heron new to South Caro- 
lina, and the first glossy ibis in Ohio 
in ninety-five years. All the southern 
warblers and the blue grosbeak were 
reported in various states north of 
their usual limits. The New York re- 
gion announces an invasion of yellow- 
billed cuckoos and gnatcatchers. Min- 
nesota, Chicago and Ohio report more 
western species than ever, and a Bell’s 
vireo straggled to western Florida. 

There was a fine goose flight on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and an increase of 
breeding geese in the Dakotas. At 
Sand's Lake they had over half a mil- 
lion snow and blue geese during the 
migration. The Dakotas also report a 
great increase of lesser scaup, and 
favorable conditions for breeding 
ducks on the refuges. There was a 
fine flight of snipe in the Northeast, 
and a record-breaking flight of black- 
bellied plover; at Monomoy, Prof. 
Eliot and I saw a total of 3500 in one 
day; Ohio also reports more of this 
species than usual. 

Notable events were two ravens in 
Salem County, N. J. and an adult 
short-billed gull, April 4-25 at the ex- 
traordinary Joppa Flats at Newbury- 
port, Mass. It seems hardly fair to 
other observers that this bird was with 
an adult European black-headed gull 
and five other species, all within shot- 
gun range. 


YOUR BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 
DUE AUGUST 16 

fudubon Magazine's Seventh Breeding- 
Bird Census will be published, as usual, in 
Section II of the September-October issue, 
and all contributions intended for publica- 
tion should reach the Editor (1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) not later than 
\ugust 16. All new censuses should follow 
the form and regulations as outlined in the 
March-April 1938 issue of the magazine. 
Reprints of this are still available upon 
request, 


Qpen Your Door... 


Bobby Coon is calling to tell 
you about CANADIAN NATURE 


We believe that AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
has thousands of readers who would be in- 
terested in the fascinating nature stories, 
wonderful photographs, drawings and color 
plates that appear in each issue of CANA- 
DIAN NATURE—the magazine which cap- 
tures the heart of everyone interested in 
nature and the outdoors. Parents, educators, 
librarians, and nature lovers praise and 
recommend it. An ideal gift and a magazine 
which is needed in every home, school and 
library. 


CANADIAN NATURE is issued in Jan- 
uary, March, May, September and Novem- 
ber. Volume 4 for 1943 will contain 180 
pages, 80 articles, 35 color plates, 150 pho- 
tographs, 200 figure drawings. An Annual 
Index is bound in the November issue. The 
magazine enjoys wide United States school 
use. The articles are suitable to the whole 
of North America. There are subscribers in 
43 States. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Send coupon, with only $1.25 for one year’s 
subscription. If you are not completely sat- 
isfied, after receiving the first issue, notify 
us within 10 days and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


MAIL TODAY 


Canadian Nature Magazine, 177 Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, Canada 


Enclosed is $1.25. Please enroll me for one 
year’s subscription—5 issues—on your 
money-back guarantee. 


PRU sasesssseesenessssens 


ADDRESS 


When writing advertisers, mention Audubon Magazine 


Letters 
Sirs: 


We were interested to read Lt. Fink’s article 
in AUDUBON MAGAZINE about the Oliver Gen- 
eral Hospital Bird Sanctuary in Augusta, 
Georgia, and we have sent a copy of Audubon’s 
BIRDS OF AMERICA to the hospital. We 
hope that it will prove valuable as well as in- 
teresting to the men at the hospital in connec- 
tion with their experiment. 

New York, N. Y. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


eee 
Sirs: 

You may be interested to know that my 
copies of AUDUBON MAGAZINE are giving un- 
limited joy to the boys in the lovely new Navy 
Hospital on a slope of hills north of Pearl 
Harbor. Last week a boy suffering from an in- 
jured arm was so thrilled with the magazines 
that he said he almost forgot his misery. He is 
studying birds, especially, and was very glad to 
hear about the many cardinals that are nesting 
in my own ten-acre garden . . . twenty or more 
babies have arrived on the scene! 

Honolulu, Hawaii. Laura D. SHERMAN 


eee 
Sirs: 

Under war conditions, you are, no doubt, 
publishing the best magazine possible and I 
still read it with great interest. The last issue, 
however, lacks a something. I mean columns 
by Donald C. Peattie, Roger Tory Peterson, 
Allan Cruickshank and John Kieran. I still 
think Peattie’s page is a real loss. What I like 
about AUDUBON MaGazINeE is that it is published 
for amateurs like myself and I still think it is 
your intention to keep it that way. 

Mrs. Kelly’s contribution was fine and I like 
Jaques’ color plates. 

Portland, Ore. Haroip S. GILBERT 


Messrs. Peattie, Peterson, Cruickshank and 
Kieran please note! The editor looks through 
each mail, hopefully, for contributions from 
you!—Ed. 

eee 
Sirs: 

As a former Boy Scout and Chicago shop and 
science teacher, I have always enjoyed AUDUBON 
MAGAzIneE. Your readers may be interested in 
this blackbird observation. Here on North 
Island in San Diego Bay, the nesting blackbirds 
seem to dislike the sailors’ white hats more than 
our marine khaki garrison caps. It is very amus- 
ing to see an unsuspecting, “swab-jockey” have 
his cap knocked off by the dive-bombing black- 
birds. 

U.S.M.C. 
San Diego, Calif. 


DonALD T. JOHNSON 


“Enjoy the Wild Birds" 
Send for free illustrated 
catalogue of bird-houses. 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


Please renew my subscription. I enjoy your 
magazine immensely. Let’s have more article 
on the various bird and wildlife sanctuaries, 

ALFRED SMALLEY 
Lewistown, Pa. Boy Scout 
‘ eee 
Sirs: 

Just want to let you know how much Aun 
BON MAGAZINE has meant to me. 

Some of the features I liked especially were: 
the picture story by Ed Teale of Roger Peter 
son in the Nov.-Dec. °42 issue: “The Wildlife 
Gallery” series by Dr. Sutton, and Peterson’ 
“meaty” articles which held my interest from 
beginning to end. 

Let’s have more picture-stories and biograph 
ical sketches. We'd like to know more about 
George M. Sutton, Allan D. Cruickshank, Don 
ald Culross Peattie, Edwin Teale, Ludlow 
Griscom, Guy Emerson. Articles about thes 
men and others—patterned after a recent reveal 
ing story about Arthur A. Allen would be en 
lightening—and make us much more apprecia 
tive of their work. 


Concord, N. H. Jess BLACKSTONE 


eee 
Sirs: 

I enjoy your magazine very much. I find the 
articles not only interesting reading but educa 
tional and helpful when I do research in m 
endeavor to learn all I can about new feathered 
friends. CATHERINE J. GOODHOUSE 
Litchfield, Conn. 

; eee 
Sirs: 

The AupuBpon MacazinE has been superb in 

recent months. I congratulate you on it. 


New York, N. Y. Lao G. Simons 


George S. White & Co. Ine. 


116 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper cov- 


erage and reducing costs for thou- 


sands of satisfied customers. 
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“KEEP EM FLYING” 
Gift Subscriptions to 


a 

i" Audubon Magazine 

article; : 

ies. 

LLEY 

t ™~ The M. P. has wandered afield a bit in this scene; 
and yet there’s nothing very strange about a soldier 
looking at birds. Lots of them do it in their spare 

Avni time. Soldiers write us that it’s not unusual to hike 
ten miles a day, and then go off on a nature walk 

bre at night. 

eter 

Jildlife They can keep informed of nature around them, 

erson's but it’s difficult to keep up with developments in 

| from the rest of the world, Audubon Magazine can help 
supply the reports, the stories, the pictures they 

graph want—if you will help by sending a subscription. 

>= Your gift subscription may reach a _ high-flying 

udlow aviator in Kelly Field, a foot-soldier in Oran, an 

thes engineer in Australia, a marine making his way to 
Bougainville, or a sailor guarding a precious convoy 
in the North Atlantic. 


reveal 
be en 


preaa Wherever he is, he’s away from home. The sub- 


scription you send him will bring a little of the salt 
spray of Maine, of the sea birds of California, of 
the pine woods of Georgia, of the mule deer in the 
Black Hills, of the goldfinch in New Jersey. 


TONE 


nd the 

educa Wherever he is, that soldier (or sailor—or marine) 
in m will welcome this magazine which tells him so 
thered ‘ much of what he wants to know. And tells it in 
OUSE , such compact form, with pictures to stimulate his 
imagination. 


Aw GO FLY A KITE 1JusT 
WANT TO SEE WIS Yes, sir! Some soldier would welcome a subscrip- 
IDENTIFICATION tag |” tion. Keep ’em Flying! 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE AUDUBON MAGAZINE 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, 28, N. Y. 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York, 28, N. Y. 


for gift subscriptions ($2 each) for gift subscriptions ($2 each) 
to be sent to following men in armed forces: to be sent to following hospitals for service men: 


This advertisement prepared by Lt. Fink and Cpl. Trimmer, Oliver General Hospital, Augusta, Ga. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY NATIONAL 


ODAY, it is more important than ever that 
the basic natural assets of soils, forests and 
wildlife be given a chance to play their 


Why not 


Start 
proper role in human welfare—not only in this na- 


your Own tion but in all the nations of the earth. 
campaign 
for 


Conservation 


ON SOCIETY NATIONAL AUDUBON 


If conservation is the guiding principle to the use of 


natural resources, then conservation must be un- 


AU 


derstood by millions of our citizens. It is not always 


—win easy to explain its meaning to others—but we can 
a friend 
for birds 

and 
for all 
wildlife 


help other people discover its meaning for them- 


selves. 


Why not start an educational campaign of your own 
by enlisting the interest of a friend via the route that 
has been traveled by many a true conservationist— 
that of attracting and protecting birds around his 


home? 


Protection of birds is not the whole story of con- 
servation, neither is it the whole message of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, but once a man or woman 
becomes interested in the dooryard wren or robin, 
it is but one short step to a fuller understanding of 
the whole web of life of which birds are a part. 


Tell your friends and neighbors of the practical help 
which your Society can give them; tell them of the 
educational work which we can all do more effec- 


tively if we join hands, hearts and minds in the 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 
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